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ANECDOTE OF PRESIDENT 
. JOHNSON. 

“‘T say, I say, General Jackson, for fear you 
should think I have some axe to grind because I 
try so hard to keep you at my poor house all night, 
I will agree to entertain you free of expense!” ex- 
postulated the landlord of the only inn in the vil- 
lage of Jefferson, Ashe County, North Carolina, to 
General Jackson, late one evening in the autumn 
of 18—, as he entered his carriage to pursue his 
journey toward Tennessee. ‘‘ The Blue Ridge: Sir, 
is infested with banditti, and you will certainly be 
robbed, and possibly murdered, before morning. I 
beseech you, stay !” 

‘You are very kind, Sir, and I thank you,” re- 
plied the General, ‘ but I shall proceed, and try and 
reach the Tennessee line at all events. I have no 
fears of being molested. Drive on, Ned, briskly. 
Adieu, gentlemen all!” and the old hero drove off 
at a rapid pace. 

** Hilloa there, youngster!” cried the landlord to 
a slim, wiry, flaxeu-headed stripling standing in 
the motley crowd in front of the tavern, ** if you 
are going to Tennessee, you had better jump up be- 
hind and go along with the General ; it’s as cheap 
riding as walking.” 

“Sure enough; I reckon I'd better, and thank 


you,” replied the young man, jumping up behind 


the coach as it drove off. 
They rode on quietly for some hours” 


‘* Here, massa!” replied the boy, puffing up the 
road. ‘* My robber coward—he run—he! he! he! 
I golly; I save one, massa save one, an’ de young 
gentleman save one—he! he! he!” 

All this occurred in less time than it takes to re- 
cord it. 

‘* But you, General, are you hurt?” 

‘‘No; nothing but a few bruises, thank God! 
But, look there! one of them is stirring. You, Sir, 
and Ned, pinion his hands, while I examine the 
others.” 

None of them were found to be dead. Two were 


only stunned, and the third had received a pistol- - 


shot through the shoulder, and was crouching in 
affright. They were all soon pinioned, and a coun- 
cil was held, when it was determined to disarm 
them and let them go, rather than be detained on 
the road. No further incidents befell our travelers 
during their jaunt. 

On their separation in Tennessee the General 
gave the young man much good advice. He re- 
counted to him his own history, and bade him aspire 
to be good and useful. The General continued en 

for his home in Middle Tennessee, and the 

ng man stopped and settled in the town of Green- 
ville, Tennessee, as a journeyman tailor. Of his 
subsequent career it is needless to speak ; it is a 
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THE CHOLERA. 


THE news of the arrival of the Atalanta from Lon- 
don on the 2d instant with cholera on board has 
given increased interest in this country to the sub- 
ject of the epidemic. From fifty to sixty cases dur- 
ing the passage were reported, and sixteen deaths. 
The weather is not so cold as to prevent a pre- 
lusive flourish of the grim old monster this fall, nor 
is it safe to reckon too confidently on the security 
which winter may afford us. The disease has been 
known to defy the Frost King even in the colder 
latitudes of Russia. We have had ample warning, 
but what has been effected in the way of security ? 
The street-cleaning commission of this city, with 
the Mayor at their head, have given out the work 
to men who certainly have done any thing else but 
clean the streets. 

The Police Commissioners have felt obliged to 
take the matter in hand and have preferred charges 
against the contractors. The latter claimed that the 
trouble was due to the police, who should prevent 
citizens from throwing garbage into the streets. 
To this the reply was made that the police have re- 

cases (in one year to the number of 40,000) 
of violation of the city ordinances, but they were 
rarely, if ever, prosecuted to conviction. 

According to a late work published by General 


drainage 


streams of the entire area of the city have 


been imperfectly filled up, and their places sup- 
plied by artificial sewers that utterly fail to drain 
off the water that i8 constantly accumulating, This 
water becomes stagnant, filth and garbage are al- 
lowed to mingle with it, and the miasma and nox- 
ious vapors arising therefrom are the fruitful and 
inevitable sources of disease and . When 
one reflects upon the frightful masses of putridi 
that underlie the streets, alleys, public 
private residences, vacant lots, and 4 number of the 
public parks of the city, he can not be at a loss to 
divine the reason why fever and ague, intermittent 
fevers, and like complaints are chronic, and why 
epidemics prevail with such virulence in those lo~ 
calities when once they break out. 

In Europe, in the mean time, the cholera appears 
to be declining in the places where it has been pre- 
vailing, on the eastern and northern shores of the 
‘Mediterranean, the coasts of the Euxine, and the 
banks of the Danube. Not more than eight or 
ten new cases have been reported at Southampton. 
The application of ice to the spinal column 
to have been a highly successful treatment. Al- 
though the cholera has been a month in Paris, the 
paternal care of the authorities avoids alarming the 
public with official returns. It is ascertained that 
on the 11th of October it attacked about 880 per- 
sons, 190 of whom died. But what are they among 
so many? asks a writer in the Pays. Even at 

the cholera deaths have been only four 
» in a thousand among the whole number 


until they began to ascend the mountain, 
when the General, hearing a slight cough 
behind, called out, sternly : 

** Who's that ?” 

‘‘It’s me, Sir—Andrew Johnson. I 
am a traveler, on my way to Tennessee, 
and I thought I might get a lift on your 
carriage, Sir. I beg your pardon, Sir.” 

**You are quite welcome, Sir, to my 
carriage. Come forward and take a seat 
with me.” 
Thank you, Sir; but as the mount- 

ain is rather steep here, I'll jump off and 
walk up.” 

He walked forward up the mountain- 
side in advance of the carriage, but had 
not gone far before he saw a man ahead 
of him ascending the mountain. He ap- 
peared to be intoxicated. He lurched 
this way and the other way, staggering 
backward and forward; now his knees 
would double up, and he would miss a 
step, as if the earth had suddenly van- 
ished before him; then he would cross 
his legs, and a lurch would send him di- 
agonally across the-road. He stopped 
and braced himself up so as nearly to fall 
backward, and then drifted helplessly 
along. Presently he turned an angle in 
the road and was out of sight. 

“That man is beastly drunk!” re- 

General. 


marked the 

** Drunk! —not much, Sir,” laughed 
the man; “he’s no more drunk 
than I am. He’s playing ‘possum, and 
means mischief. Look there! he’s lying 
in the road.” : 

As they drove up he raised himself 
lazily and hailedthem. ‘‘Hic! ah! I— 
I say, gentlemen, can’t you give a man a 
lift? I—I—hic! can’t walk; I’m loaded 
too heavily with d——d mean whisky.” 

‘‘Then stay where you are and get rid 
of it!” replied the General, sternly. 

‘*The devil!” exclaimed the man, 
springing to his feet with the agility of a 
cat. He gave a keen whistle and plant- 
ed himself in front of the coach. Three 
men sprang out from the bushes, and 
made a rush at the carriage. 

Quick as thought the General sprang 
upon one of them, and they rolled over 
in the read together. A dull, crushing 
sound was next heard over the conflict, 
and a second one rolled over in the dust, 
propelled by the loaded whip in the pow- 
erful hands of the driver. The young 
man, by a timely shot, fired and brought 
down a third, and then g to the as- 
sistance of the General, who still fought 
manfully with his Herculean antagonist, 
while the driver engaged the remaining 


“Stand back! stand back!” cried the 
to the young man; ‘‘we are 
man to man, Jl give the villain fair 
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of inhabitants. 

We give on page 724 an illustration 
of a scene which recently occurred in the 
stroets of Marseilles on the occasion of 
LIGHTING FIRES NEAR THE PALACE OF 
Justice TO Destroy THE CHOLERA, 


HON. JAMES L. ORR 


Wane Hampron has been defeated in the 
South Carolina election for Governor by 
a majority of 500. If this is true Hon. 
JAmEs L. Orr, whose portrait we give on 
page 783, is the Governor elect of South 

result of the election which 
will afford gratification to the.loyal peo- 
ple of the country. 

Hon. Jamxs L. One was born May 12, 
1822, at Craytonville, South Carolina. 
On both sides he is of Irish descent. His 
grandfather, Jounw Orr, was a brave sol- 
dier in the Revolutionary war. His fa- 
ther, CHRISTOPHER ORR, was @ success- 
ful merchant, who devoted his means lib- 
erally to the education of his children. 
James began his studies at-a very early 
age, and in his eighteenth year entered 
the University of Virginia. He left col- 
lege in 1841, and the subsequent year en- 
tered the law-office of Judge WHiTxER. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1843, aft- 


Mr. was elected to the State 
Legislature from his district in 1844, at 
the age of 22, by a larger vote than was 
in 


ty in his own neighborhood. His very 
first speech was against ; nullification, 
which was the baby-form of secession, 
and was received with great favor through- 
out the State. He became « candidate 


seemed determined to go out of the Union, 
through his influence the current was 
stayed. 

Jn.the reconstruction of South’ Caro- 
lina Mr. Onr has taken a leading posi- 

- and it is fortunate for the State that 
elected Governor. No man-in the 


Thi 


play. By the Eternal I have you now!” cts dan of Goel which 
Bis ener, have preved s0 fatal to Sduthern ister» 
you bart, ” the ests. Mr. Onn’s past conduct gives good 
too owhare’s evidence of the spirit with which be will 
OGLONEL JOHN O'MAHONY, HEAD CENTRE OF THE FENIAN st Bunditcw.— (Sa Face 128.) govern the Btate. 


Ir appears from the latest returns that 
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| er a highly creditable examination, and 
‘ N began to Anderson, where he 
1 Ss VQ also estab edited a newspaper. 
@ 
. = . for Congress in 1848 and was elected, and 
| 3 = ine for more than ten years he held his seat 
} was devoted to the Union. Was Op- 
posed to the Compromise measures intro- 
\ SS. by the Thirty-first Con- 
< gress. South Carolina, in 1851, 
\ ) threatened to secede alone, he opposed 
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You tell me of a bright land far over the sea, 
Bat, ab! can you call it the land of the free? 


maiden is bartered, like ware, 
Then doomed to the lash and the of despair! 


Woel woe to thee, fair land! far over the main; 

For the canker of death—dark slavery's stain— 

Shall gnaw to thy vitals, while every sigh, 

From the victims who writhe, mounts for justice on high? 
And He, the great Lord of the universe wide, 

Shall smite thee to earth in thy strength and thy pride; 


~ For vengeance must fall for foul cruelties done 


On the beings redeemed by His own beloved Son! 


The sound of the war-drum shall thrill thee at night, 
As thy sons and thy brothers are borne to the fight; 
The slave and the cotton shall stab thee with pain, 
And the North and the South be divided in twain, 
And brother ‘gainst brother shall strike in the fight, 
And battles be fought in the dead of the night; 

And the white maid and widow in sorrow shall mourn, 
And the flags of thy freedom in tatters be torn. 

The North in her might like a whirlwind shall rice, 
And the notes of the cannon be borne to the skies ; 
And though the warm blood of her heroes be shed, 
The light of her freedom shall never be dead; 

The Stars and the Stripes an Excelsior hall be, 

Proud Liberty's banner from land and by sea; 

And the Union, though spurned by the elaveholder's scorn, 
Shall be guarded by Northmen for ages unborn. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
HOU 


HE next vital point of public interest is the 
organization of the House of Representa- 
tives. Is the Clerk of the House bound to 


~ place upon the roll the names of the represent- 


atives who may appear from the unorganized 
States, and may they take part in deciding the 
question whether they are entitled to seats ? 

To state the point would seem to settle it. 
But the law happily coincides with thé sug- 
gestion of common sense. The Statutes at 
Large provide that the clerk ‘‘ shall make a roll, 
and place thereon the names ofall persons, and 
of such persons only, whose credentials show 
that they were regularly elected in accordance 
with the laws of their States respectively, or the 
laws of the United States.” 

Now as there is no government in the un- 
organized States which has been regognized by 
the United States; as their present acts are 
purely provisional and experimental, and are 
entirely dependent for validity upon the ap- 
proval of Congress, it is clear that until Con- 
gress has approved the Constitution under 
which the representatives are elected there are, 
in the eye of the law, no representatives. For 
suppose that the names of the claimants from 
South Carolina, for instance, should be en- 
rolled ; suppose t’.at they should be able to af- 
fect the choice of Speaker and the organiza- 
tion of the House: they would then be also 
in a position to determine whether. Congress 
should approve the Constitutions under which 
they were elected. In other words, the late 
rebels and their Northern allies would determ- 
ine upon what terms the unorganized States 
should resume their relations in the Union; 
and they would also be strong enough to repu- 
diate the National debt! 

This preposterous proceeding is gravely urged 
as the only lawful one—by whom? By the late 
rebels and their friends at the North. The 


Government has been saved against a despe- 


rate rebellion, and—according to these gentle- 
men—it can be now lawfully intrusted only to 
those who made war upon it and their allies 
who cheered them on! The Constitution was 
always pleaded by the rebels and their friends 


_ against a war to suppress the rebellion, and it | 
is now pleaded against the natural and legiti- 


mate action of the country in securing the fruit 
ofits triumph. Thus it appears that the Con- 
stitution, as interpreted both by its open and 
its disguised cnemies, is only valid to embar- 
rass the country in saving the Government first 
from the arms and then from the intrigues of 
its enemies. 

Before the representatives from any lately 
rebellious State can take part in the proceed- 
ings of Congress, Congress must determine 
whether that State is duly organized for its 
normal functions in the Union. When, for 
instance, the Provisional Governor of South 
Carolina has forwarded to the President the 
proceedings of the Provisional Convention, and 
the acts of the people and of the Legislature in 
accordance with them, and these have been 
laid by the President before Congress and ap- 
proved by it, then, and not before, can the 


representatives regularly elected under the laws | 


cf such States be admitted toCongress. Until 
then a representative from South Carolina has 
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The conditions upon which the whole work 
of provisional reorganization proceeds were i™- 
by the President. He autiuorizcu - 
of the people of the States named to take cer- 
tain steps in order ‘‘to present such a repub- 
lican form of State government as will entitle 
the State to the guaranty of the United States 
therefor.” The United States, of course, will 
decide whether the State shall have that guar- 
anty ; but the State itself will have no voice 
whatever in the decision. Ifthe President had 
taken no steps, and the States named had, un- 
der Constitutions which had for four years rept- 
diated the national authority, sent representa- 
tives to Congress, would any body but Mr. Vat- 
LANDIGHAM or Horatio SermMovur claim that 
they ought to be admitted equally with the 
representatives from New York and Ohio? 

If the late rebel States are in the Union as 
New York or Ohio are, then the action of the 
President is not only an impertinence, but lays 
him liable to impeachment: and their repre- 
sentatives may come without question, like 
those of Massachusetts—as Provisional Gov- 
ernor Perry contends. But if the action of 
the President was constitutional and necessary 
as a measure of public safety, and this is the 
view of all loval men, then the representatives 
must wait until the United States in Congress 
bid them enter. 


THE LAST EXCITEMENT IN 
WALL STREET. 


Tue Latin proverb to the contrary notwijth- 
standing, people do ‘not learn by experience, 
at least in Wall Street. For several years it 
has been evident that the Bears have been 
treading a dangerous path. Men who sell that 
which they have not got, and that which, under 
certain circumstances, they can not get, court 
ruin. Not quite two years ago Harlem Rail- 
road stock jumped up from 20 @40 to 50 @60 
per cent. The advance was justified on the 
theory that the Harlem Railroad Company was 
going to obtain the Broadway Railroad grant. 
It was soon ascertained that this expectation 
was fallacious. On this a number of smart 
operators undertook to sell Harlem short. It 
chanced that a leading operator, who was 
backed by Commodore VANDERBILT, was at 
the time a holder of Harlem. He realized 
the situation, encouraged the speculators to 
sell Harlem short, cornered the -stock, and 
compelled the short sellers to buy @ 250 @ 
280 that which they had sold @ 75 @ Io00. 
The lesson was severe—it proved fatal to many 


parties concerned—and it was supposed that it 


would prove salutary. It would seem, how- 
ever, that Wall Street is not yet cured. 

There is a stock called the stoek of the Mil- 
waukee and Prairie du Chien Railroad. The 
road runs from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to 
Prairie du Chien on the Mississippi. It was 
built and originally run by the Milwaukee and 
Mississippi Railroad Company, a concern which 
came to grief and was decently interred in the 
panic of 1857. In the hands of the Milwau- 
kee and Prairie du Chien Company, which has 
been skillfully managed, the road has done well, 
aud the stock has ranged in ordinary times @ 
from 30 to 60 per cent., rising in the expansion 
of April 1864 to 89 per cent., and falling in 
the panic of April 1865 to less than 30. This 
autumn, owing to the heavy wheat crop of, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, the line has done a 
large business, and the stock rose in conse- 
quence in October to 70 per cent. | 

This advance of $40 a share in six months 
attracted the attention of the chronic Bears on 
the Stock Exchange, and they began to sell the 
stock short. Their operations were closely 
scanned by an operator of experience, nerve, 
and capital. He began, very quietly, to take 
the options offered. Presently, questions aris- 
ing as to the intrinsic value of the stock, he 
and his friends referred inquirers to the office 
of the Company, where they were informed by 
the President and Directors that there was no 
likelihood of any dividend this year or even 
next. Under these circumstances it was evi- 
dent that the stock was selling for more than it 
was worth, and the speculators sold more and 
more of it short. The wary old operator took 
their contracts quietly. Asa general rule they 
sold the stock for cash or on short options, and 
borrowed it for delivery. It was not scarce. 
Foll half the capital could be borrowed, and 
the Bears were encouraged in the belief that no 
corner was contemplated. In the last week of 
October a heavy falling off in the receipts of 
wheat at Milwaukee was reported, and the short 
sales increased accordingly. They were all 
promptly met by the operator for the rise, and 
simultaneously two new developments took 
place. 

In the first place, without any obvious at- 
tempt to corner the stock, it rose with marked 
spasmodic bounds of 5.@ 6 per cent. a day. 

And secondly,,all purchases of stock on long 
options began to be made on the terms of the 
Open Board of Brokers, and not on the terms 


ef the Stock Exchange. The motive of this 
Was obvious. Under the rules of the Stock 
Exchange, a-buyer or seller on long options 


may, within twenty-four hours afterhis purchase | 
taken upon the assumption that the United 


no more right to a seat or a voice in Congress | or sale, call for a deposit of 10 or 20. per cent. 


than one from Canada or Guatemala. 


in the Trust Company to secure the fulfillment 


oPhis contract; but after the lapse of twen 

four hours he can not call atall, nor, if he has 
called ro or 20 per cent. within thie period, 
can he afterward call for any more money. 
Under the rules of the Open Board buyer or 
seller may, at any time during the pendency of 
his contract, call for 10 per cent., and, as often 
as the market-price of the stock varies, may 
call for more and more, so as always to have a 
margin of 10 per cent. Buyers of Prairie du 
Chien, by stipulating that ‘the contracts must 
be made on the terms of the Open Board, se- 
cured the right of calling for deposits to an in- 
definite amount. Thus, on 31st October con- 
tracts were made on the basis of 70 per cent., 
and 10 per cent. was called up. On 1st No- 
vember the price was 80, and 10 per cent. more 
was called; on 2d the price was go, and 10 
per cent. more was called ; on 3d the price was 
nearly par, and 10 per cent. more was called ; 
on Saturday evening, 4th, the price reached 
112, and 10 @ 15 per cent. more was called ; 
and on Monday, 6th, the price was 225, and 


gether 150 per cent. called up—say $15,000 
on every 100 shares of stock. 

Thus the clever operators who, when Prairie 
du Chien was selling @ 70 or thereabouts, con- 
cluded it was not worth so much, and sold it 
for future delivery at that price, have now in 
the Trust Companies twice as much money as 
the whole amount of ape contract sales, with 
a fair prospect of being obliged to make still 
greater deposits. A man who on 1st November 
sold 1000 shares short—and no operator worth 
knowing nowadays deals in less than 1000 
shares—had, on 6th, in six days, a loss of 
$150,000 staring him in the face, with a pros- 
pect of its indefinite increase. Harlem was 
terrible, but Harlem was nothing to this. Set- 
tlements were made on 6th, by which the short 
sellers of 1000 shares compromised with the 
buyers by paying $100,000 in money for a 
week’s diversion. Of the future nothing can 
be predicted. The ‘‘corner” may break; be- 
fore these lines are published Prairie du Chien 
may be selling at 70 again; or it may be sell- 
ing at 500. All that can be said with certain- 
ty is, that he who sells that which he hasn’t got 
and can’t get must pay the price which the 
holder chooses to ask, no matter how unreason- 
able that price may seem. 

Just a fortnight since we pointed out in 
these columns the danger of speculating for 
the fall in railway stocks, in consequence of 
the smallness of their aggregate volume, and 
the increased capacity of speculators to monop- 
olize or corner them. A¢ least a dozen prom- 
inent speculators may be named, each of whom 


} can buy up the entire floating portion of the 


capital stock of the Hudson River, Rock Island, 
Cleveland and Pittsburg, Clevelxiud and Toledo, 
Fort Wayne, Michigan Southern, Prairie du 
Chien, Toledo and Wabash, etc., etc. True, 
the speenletor who corners these stocks may 
find himself Joaded with them at the close of 
his operation, and may have no market in 
which he can dispose of them. But this will 
not console the Bears who have been compelled 
to settle with him at a loss of 100 @ 200 per 
cent. 

Harlem was not really worth 285 per cent. 
when the corner in that stock closed, and Prai- 
rie du Chien is not worth 200 now: but if Wall 
Street gamblers will sell the thing which they 
have not got and can not get, on the vague 
theory that they will somehow be able to pro- 
cure it for delivery at its intrinsic value, they 
must not be surprised if they are caught, and 
forced to pay fancy prices by way of teaching 
them the fundamental laws of political econo- 
my. To be reasonably safe spe ‘mation here- 
after must run in governments, which can not 
be cornered, and the price of which must be 
governed by the general law of supply and de- 
mand. | 


OUR FRENCH RELATIONS. 


THERE is a general feeling that our Mexi- 
can and French relations are not satisfactory. 
The Secretary of State assured us at Auburn. 
that there was no speck upon the horizon; 
but he was looking resolutely through his rosi- 
est teBiscope. The unanimous declaration of 
the House of Representative in the midst of the 
war; the plain speech of the leading Generals 
since the war ended; the rhetoric of political 
conventions; the persistent inquiry of many 
representative journals; and the tradition of 
the Monroe doctrine carefully revived and ‘em- 
phasized—all show that there is great dissatis- 
faction with the presence of the French in Mex- 
ico holding an Austrian ubpow the throne. 

Yet is it not wise~ co trust the course of 
events a little, seeing how favorable they are ? 
Nobody, except an enemy of this country, wishes 
to see it hurled into another war at present. 
With whatever ardor wo may profess the Mon- 
roe doctrine at this time, it is surely best to 
avoid a war with France upon the subject of 


| her Mexican enterprise, if it can be honorably 
avoided. And it really seems probable that 4 
tion that, as the system of slavery is at end, 


- the difficulty will disappear, like a feeble flame, 


: if we do not blow it into a fire. ) ins 
The French expedition to Mexico was under- | we do not discover; and we fail to see 


\ States were ruined—that a new power would 


100 per cent. more was called, making alto- 
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be established in the Southern States wh; 
would be only too glad of a strong ace ue 
itg border, and that the dwarfed and enfeebled 
Government which had proclaimed the Monroe 
doctrine would never whisper that word again 
Notwithstanding these favorable auspices the 
expedition was always immensely unpopular in 
France, and was keenly ridiculed and indignant- 
ly denounced in the Chambers by the Opposi- 
tion. The entire French force in Mexico has 
never been considerable, and its Mexican allies 
are of no importance. Maxmi1ian has been 
trying to balance himself upon his very uncer. 
tain throne, but the French Emperor has been 
painfully silent and inactive, while JUAREZ, the 
Mexican President, still maintains a straggling 
but persistent warfare. 

Now the assumption under which the French 
came to Mexico is utterly demolished. Instead 
of two new neighboring powers, the nearest of 
which was to be necessarily friendly, Lovis 
NaPo eon finds the one old Power, with which 
the Monroe doctrine is a fond and universal 
tradition, more imposing than ever, with the 
most severe military training, with an immense 
navy, and flushed with victory. His prolonged 
stay in Mexico involves probable war with that 
victorious Power, and to what purpose? It 
would be a war unpopular and opposed at home, 
and opposed because of no adequate advantage 
to France which could be possibly secured. 

What, then, is the probable secret wish of 
Louis Napotron? To let the destiny of the 
Latin race take care of itself, and to leave Mex- 
ico as soon as he can. But even when a man 
has made up his mind to go, he does not wish 
to be bullied or kicked out. Indeed such is 
human nature, that a man will fight as “iercely 
under such circumstances as if he were con- 
scious of a good cause. An attitude of court- 
eous but positive expectation is much more 
serviceable to all parties than one of arrogant 
impatience. Ifthe Government of the United 
States politely and firmly expresses its confi- 
dence that the favorite imperial doctrine of 
‘*the consent of the peoples” will be suffered 
to have its course in Mexico as in Savoy, there 
is little doubt that the imperial sagacity will de- 
vise a convenient plea for withdrawing. But 
journals and orators, and all organs and in- 
fluences of public opinion, should not forget 
that they have duties to the good fellowship of 
nations and the peace of the world, as well as 
to Buncomb and Yankee-doodle-doo. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


Tre intelligent citizens of the Southern 
States are naturally anxious to see the indus- 
try reviving upon which alone the prosperity 
of those States can be permanently established. 
They are calling for immigrants, and, possibly 
distrusting the good-will or capacity of the 
freedmen—which seems to us entirely prema- 
ture until they have given them the same fair 
chance that we all demand for ourselves—they 
hope that foreigners may be persuaded to come 
southward and invest money and labor in the 
land. 

But do not such honest well-wishers to the 
South see that few strangers will settle or in- 
vest in that part of the country until it is tran- 
quilized and can promise the néw-comers se- 
curity in their homes and their property? 
While the States at the South remain unor- 
ganized that stability is wanting which alone 
attracts immigration and investment. Mexico 
has never had any charms for that valuable im- 
migration which brings enterprise and capital 
with habits of peaceful industry; and any state 
of society which approaches the Mexican will 
always repel the most truly desirable popula- 
tion. 

The the disturbed States 
is thus pe ‘ their own hands. They 
can be rebuilt in prosperity only by peaceful en- 
terprises of agriculture and commerce. Those 
depend entirely upon confidence, and confi- 
dence will be restored only as fast as the people 
of those States show that they heartily accept 
the situation. While the acts of secession are 
merely repealed; while the rebel debt is re- 
luctantly repudiated only upon palpable com- 
pulsion; while the acquiescence in emancipa- 
tion is merely verbal and formal, and an evi- 
dent unwillingness to treat the freedmen fairly 
appears in every step taken by those who are 
provisionally intrusted with the work of reor- 
ganization, so long, of course, every sensible 
man will feel that there is no security of per- 
manent quiet, and he will wait until the hori- 
zon clears before he sets out upon his journey 
“to fresh fields and pastures new. 

Here, for instance, is the State of Georgia. 
The Provisional Convention repeals the act of 
secession, as a Legislature would repeal any law 
that had become for the present inexpedient. It 
declares slavery abolished ; but higgles about re- 
pudiating the rebel debs until the President 
sends a peremptory telegram that it must be 
done. What provision it will advise for jus- 
tice to the freedmen does not appear. That 
any body takes the very plain and logical posi- 


the laws that spring from it fall to the ground, 


there is any other spirit in the Convention 
than that of doing exactly as little as is imper 


Ly A REMARKABLE PROPHECY. | 
TwENTY years Mrs. Henrietta WELLIXG- 
rox BoorH was inYited in Egycpe by an American 
9 family of large i t the South to travel 
‘= through the slave States and see for herself their 
actual condition. Her rhymed reply was this sin- 
gular prophecy : 
4 
Where the image for d, 
a Like a beast of the ficld in the market is sold— 
- « Where the child from the mother's ford bosom is torn— 
i. Where the father is chained, leaving orphans forlorn— 
f 
| 
4 
4 | 
| 
| 
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atively necessary to resume the State relations | 


with the Union. In Mississippi, indeed, every 
loyal man will observe with pleasure that Pro- 
visional Governor SHaRKEY and Mr. ALoory, 
the two Senators of the United States elected 
under the new Constitution now awaiting ap- 
proval by Congress, do take this ground. But 
our private advices assure us that the condition 
of public sentiment in Mississippi, in Alabama, 
in Georgia, and.in South Carolina is extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory to those who hope for an early 
and sincere reunion. 

We shall be told, of course, that this is nat- 
ural. We understand Mr. BEECHER to say 
that he should not respect our Southern breth- 
ren half so much if they felt otherwise or did 
differently. ‘That may be. We do not ask 
nor expect our fellow-citizens at the South to 
profess satisfaction with the result of the war. 
But if they acquiesce in that result we do ex- 
pect them to do it frankly and fully, not sul- 
lenly nor maliciously. They may still believe 
in State sovereignty and the right of secession. 
They may declare the war upon the part of the 
United States to have been unjust and cruel. 
But if they agree to reorganize their States 
under the authority of the United States we 
have a right to expect that the measures they 
adopt will be such, both in themselves and in 
the spirit with which they are adopted, as to 
leave no doubt that. they have taken the oath 
with their hearts as well as with their lips. <A 
formal assent to the strict letter of the required 
conditions, while all the incidents of daily life 
show an unchanged feeling, may be sufficient 
to secure a formal recognition of the fact of 
compliance, but it certainly can not inspire 
that confidence upon which alone the prosper- 
ity of the Southern States is to be rebuilt. 

Many of our own friends at the South think 
it very hard that we say many things that do 
not tend to conciliation. We do not inten- 
tionally say one. We must speak plainly, but 
plainness of speech is not unkindness. We 
' are asked, What more can the Conventions do 
than accept the conditions imposed? They 
may refuse to accept them, if they can not take 
them in the spirit in which they are offered. 
That is one thing they can do, and we should 
respect their refusal. Every thoughtful man 
at the South knows that true reorganization is 
not a letter but a spirit. How many in that 
part of the country who read these lines do not 
know neighbors and friends who take the oath 
with one breath and sneer at it with the next? 

That is not the way in which civil troubles 
are composed. If it be natural that those who 
have lost the day should be left in such a frame 
_ of mind, it surely is no less natural that those 
who have won should regret and distrust it. 
And certainly the citizens of the Southern 
States who earnestly wish to see them once 
more at peace, and an influx of capital and 
labor, must perceive that nothing will prevent 
such a result but a popular conviction that the 
acquiescence of which we hear is formal and 
not sincere. 


THE FENIANS. 


Tue Fenian movement is an enterprise for 
Irish revolution against England. We can not 
see that it is wise, however natural it may be, 
nor do we yet know the elements of success 
upon which it counts. A revolution imposed 
upon a country by those of its citizens who 
have chosen to leave it rather than to remain 
in the country and assert its independence at 
all costs, has not at the first view the promise 
of victory. The emigrés who left France at the 
outbreak of the revolution of ’93 did, indeed, 
return in 1815 and place Louis XVIII. upon 
the throne. But they returned only because 
all Europe supported them. A certain party 
in France formerly aided Irish revolutions, but 
still the revolutions failed. Upon what alliance 
do the Fenians count? 

Our peculiar interest in the present move- 
ment, which does not recommend itself by any 
illustrious names nor make itself formidable by 
the leadership and sympathy of the Church, | 
which seems to us essential to the vitality of 
any Irish insurrection, springs from the fact 
that it is apparently a movement from this side 
of the sea. The United States are apparently 
the moral base of the Fenian enterprise against 
Great Britain. We say the moral base, because 
there is no evidence that any men or munitions 
have been dispatched from this country; and 
indeed, such is the vast and enveloping blarney 
of the lively race, that it is by no means sure 
that the whole thing is not a burst of rhetoric. 

The practical point is just here. The Irish 
population at home could not hope to do to- 
day more than Sarr O’Brien and his friends 
did fifteen years ago. That was the last and 
the most ignominious of all the efforts to throw 
off the English yoke. There were noble men, 
to our knowledge, involved in that movement, 
but the movement itsalf was a total and almost 
ridiculous failure. If, however, the Irish pop- 
ulation of the United States intend to cross the 
ocean in person, unite with the Irish at home, 
_ &nd fight with Great Britain; and if they can 

Organize and equip adequate expeditions and 
fall upon the Saxon by sea and land, there may 

serious trouble. 


But even granting this intention—even sup- | 


| posing that our fellow-citizens of Irish descent 


are burning to leave their wives and children to 
the poor-house in this country in order that 
they may cleave the Sassenach to the chine in 
Ireland or England, it will be a most perplex- 
ing question how they shall be conveyed to the 
scene of the slaughter. Meetings of sympathy 
with any oppressed people, and orations and 
editorial articles defending their cause, are le- 
gitimate and lawful. But expeditions to make 
war upon a friendly power will not be allowed 
to sail openly from our shores, and the secret 
escape of an occasional privateer is all that can 
be hoped for. 

The Fenian organization, whether large or 
small, important or unimportant, contemplates 
revolution in Ireland. It is a political organ- 
ization of citizens of foreign birth for the pur- 
pose of war with a friendly ally, and a war 
which could not enlist the sympathies of the 
truest friends of Ireland or of mankind. We 
are, therefore, sincerely sorry that the Govern- 
ment should have taken such an occasion as 
the request of such a body to liberate such a 
person as JoHN MitcHet. We are certainly 
glad that he is released; but the Government, 
it seems to us, should have said to the Fenian 
delegates, ‘‘ Gentlemen, it is our intention to 
liberate Mr. MrtcHEL, but upon other grounds. 
You can surely see that it would be unbecom- 
ing this Government to release one of its own 
enemies at the request of citizens who have as- 
sociated themselves as enemies of a friendly; 
power.” 

If Mircuet had been in a British penal 
colony two years ago, and the British Govern- 
ment had released him at the request of Mr. 
Joun Larrp and the society for the recogni- 
tion of Southern Independence, we should have 
laughed more bittefly than ever at British neu- 


‘trality. 


THE CHOLERA. 


Tat the Atalanta, which recently arrived 
in the port of New York, brought many cases 
of cholera among the steerage passengers is 
undoubtedly true, and that new cases have de- 
veloped themselves since her arrival we have 
the word of the Health Officer. But there is 
no occasion for panic either during this autumn. 
or at the coming of spring. 

The terror which attends the cholera among 
the ignorant and filthy and superstitious popu- 
lations in Asia and Europe may be avoided here 
by a timely and general assurance among the 
poorer and more exposed classes that the dis- 
ease is not, in the ordinary sense, contagious, 
and that cleanliness, ventilation, temperance, 
and common sense are.its preventives and cor- 
rectives. 

The cholera indicates itself by an affection 
of the bowels, not always severe, but demand- 
ing instant attention. The patient should go 
to bed, lie warm and comfortable, and take 
remedies, under medical advice, to arrest the 
disease. At this early stage it is almost al- 
ways manageable. ‘Thus in the Atalanta there 
had been thirty or forty cases of cholera during 
the passage in a crowded steerage, a place as 
favorable to the rapid increase of the disease 
as possible. During the first few days of quar- 
antine several new cases appeared under these 
perilous conditions. Yet the Health Officer 
reported only one of them as fatal. 

Care and moderation in diet, prompt atten- 
tion to the earliest indications of the disease, 
and mental tranquillity founded upon the know!l- 
edge that it is not a mysterious and resistless 
plague, but a malady which science understands 
and can control, are the true quarantine against 
the cholera. 


NOT TOO FAST. 


THERE are many persons who seem to sup- 
pose that because the President holds that the 
insurgent States have never been out of the 
Union, he therefore holds that they are in the 
Union precisely as other States are. If this 
were so, the Governors elected under the Con- 
stitutions amended by the Provisional Conven- 
tions would be at once entitled to exercise their 
functions, and Congress could have no discre- 
tion as to the admission of the State representa- 
tives, 

This absurd position is indeed taken by some 
who londly profess to be ardent admirers of the, 
President's policy. They contend, for instance, 
that the election of Governor Humpureys in 
Mississippi suspends the official function of Pro- 
visional Governor SHARKEY, and that Provision- 
al Governor Prerry in South Carolina must at 
once yield to Governor OrRk, or Governor Hamp- 
Ton, for the result of the election in that State 
seems to be not yet fully determined. [If this 
were really so, it would appear that the single 
word of the President is sufficient to settle ev- 
ery question arising from the war—a proposi- 
tion which he would be the first. to repudiate. 

The President has had the great good sense 
to put an end to the doubt by an official mes- 
sage which we learn from Jackson, Mississippi, 
was received in that city on the 4tn oi Novem 
ber. It is a telegram fram the Secretary of 
State to Governor SHARKEY that he is expected 
to exercise the duties of his office until he is 


further advised fru... Washington. That is to 


city held $57,200,121. There has been 
on 


| ‘say, Mississippi is not yet acknowledged by the 
Government to have resumed her relations with 


the Constitution under which he was elected ‘is 
satisfactory. 


LIGHT IN TEXAS. . 


THE two following extracts from the Houston 
Telegraph, in Texas, are significant. If the ed- 
ucation of the people is to continue—and even 
the Democratic party have not yet declared 
openly and digectly against it—all other ques- 
tions will be easier of solution. The first ex- 
tract is from the issue of September 29: 

** More than half the spelling-books now sold in Houston 
g° into the hands of negroes. Several schools for colored 
persons are now in operation here and in Galveston. Many 
planters buy a stock of school-books for the schools al- 
ready not unfrequent upon the 
this is the proper thing, and that the education of the 
negroes in the clements of knowledge will aid in a hopeful 
solution of the question whether freed labor will be suc- 
cessful, and whether the negro race will survive thelr 
freedom."’ 


The next is from an editorial in the same 
paper of September 30: 
ing its political power, should present a Constitution ad- 
mitting of universal s some time or in some way, it 
seems to us the wind would be taken out of the sails of 
both the Northern contestants. We are not this summer 
prepared to say that any thing is too wonderful or strange 
to be possible. Politicians are mighty uncertain, and 
a will do can not be foretold by what they have 
We do not despair of seeing a party of equal 
rights in the Southern States to join that in the 
other parts of the country ; and when that party 
controls the late rebel as well as the loyal States 
we shall have once more an era of good feeling. 


LITERARY. 


“Our Mutual Friend,” Dicxess’s new novel, is 
just issued by the Harpers, in two forms: the two 
parts in paper at $1, and one volume in cloth at 
$1 50, both illustrated. It is one of the 
most characteristic of his works, full of that humor 
and pathos and felicitous creation which keep him 
at the head of all living novelists. The plot is in- 
genious and interesting, and the multitude of char- 
acters that throng across the pages are worthy that 
wonderful society to which Pickwick, and Peck- 
sniff, and Toots, and Dick Swiveller, and Little 
Dorrit, and scores of other familiar and immortal 
friends belong. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


RECONSTRUCTOON. 


PRESIpENT Jounson has ordered Governor Shark 
exercise his official functions until ardered otherwise. 
Governor Humphreys, it seems, has been iss a procia- 
mation urging the immediate organization of volunteer 
militia com The is petitioning the 
President to remove the United States troops. Several 
— have been committed upon the National soldiers, 
and the excitement among the latter is very great. 

In Georgia the important question is the repudiation of 

debt. The President has in a special teh 


Governor Perry in his message to the South Carolina 
the of an early election for 


of $4,092,967 in the national liabilities since the 
of September. The cash balanve remainin 


incl g d at 145, to 
$50,104,728 in currency) and $33,800,592 in lawful money. 
this nited States SS in this 
ar 
of nearly forty-four and one-half 
of October. 


THE ANDERSONVILLE CEMETERY. 


York soldiers. 
LOYAL SOUTHERN GENERALS. 

Virginia has given us twelve loyal generals, whose 
names are as follows: Thomas, Terrill, Cooke, Reno, Pren- 
tise, Newton, Davidson, Stevenson, Denver, Ammen, Hays, 
Gralam, 

Maryland. “ My Maryland,” has given us ten generale, 
namely—Ord, © > Benton, Emory, French, Kenley, 
Vandever, Sykes, Judah, Lanman, 

la ven us three geverals, namely—Lock.- 


measure 
the soldiers 
whom she has sent into the field for the defense of the 
Union. She has given us twenty-eight genera “— 


names are—Canby, Blair, Boyle 


son, Hobson, Harrow, by, x 
M‘Clernand, M‘Millan, Clay, Clay Smith, Morris, Palmer, 
klesford, Gorman, 


namety—Hunter, O nnan, 


namely—Two 


| Alabama has seen we three gen 
Birneys and one Crittenden. 


the Union merely because a Governor has been | 
elected. Congress has yet to decide whether 


We believe * 


North 
ant Carolina has given us two generals—Meredith 


South Carclina has given us two generels—Huribut aud 
Missouri h 
Gewsia. Meige. given us Reno; Louisiana, West, and 


Here we have a list of seventy-three Southern 
of land many of whom have already, with hate 
valor and blood, intermingled with the valor and blood of 
their compatriots from other sections of the country, added 
= to the Union, 
uavy we shall find from 

names at least which be in 
floating batteries or men-of-war shall be found upon the 
water: Farragut, of Tennessee; Porter, of Louisiaha ; 
Goldsborough, of the District of Columbia, and Winslow, 

ina—that dauntless Old Coon 


of North Carol brave and 
a. 
NEWS ITEMS, 

In the return mateh, played Novembe at Brook) 
made in our article on 730, the Atlantics 
victorious, by 27 to 24 score. 
neral Barnum har received a brevet ap- 


Brigadier. 
pointment as as veward for distinguished 


Dr. Cam 1, Dr. Mercer, and other prominent citizens, 

First- Lieutenant Henry B. Beecher, Fourth United 
States Artillery, Howard's Battery, has been brevetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel for general conduct du 

Large numbers of Germans, ‘Swedes, re 


the war. 
Danes are 


— into Virginia. But the supply is not equaltothe - 
. The iands 


price fixed for their services as farm 
or laborers is $150 a year, with food and lodging, for men 
twenty and fifty years old, and for wornen $100. 

In New Me Chavez, the Republican candidate, had 
over 2300 majority, beating Perez, who was the late mem- 
wer. The vote appears to have been an unusually 
one, Chavez polling over 8000. Eight of the ten pb 
in the Territory elect Republican delegates to the Legis- 


It is said that $1,020,000,000 have been paid 
— oa since the commencement of the war. 
revenue (in coin), of the Government 

a the port of New York, in October, amounted to 
te »410 against only $3,697,335 same month last year. 

us far in the current week it has averaged $424,167 a 
» OF equal to a weekly aggregate of $2,545,002. 
The Rochester Union says there are three anthracite 
coal mines, only twenty-three miles from Ithaca, which- 
yield a superior quality of coal. 

In accordance with official notice given by Mr. Seward 
ernments for dep ons va etc., have been 
filed in the State Department. : 

The Boston city government have an order, an- 
thorizing the Cochituate Water to build a réservoir 


to borrow the above 


Martin, and Brattan are 


Senate. 

At eleven o’clock on the of November 5 ¢ box 
that been carried out of the Wyoming Hotel, No. 525 
Greenwich Street, and placed on sidewalk expl 


and injured twenty or thirty persons who had gath 

around it, broke windows and shook the buildings in the 
vicinity. It was feet 
a German named Theodore 
who arrived in this country in August last, and 

20 the hetel with his towed 
box before it was taken qut of the hotel. Two 


PRE 


res 
were, though he su they 
agent of the house of Wilhelm Lee, of Hamburg 
put the box into his charge, asking him to 
aa No deaths occurred in consequence of 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Great were made in England for Lor? 
Palmerston’s funeral. He was to be buried in Westmin. 
ster Abbey October 27. The Queen's carriage was to 
the imposing The pall-bearers were to 
The Prince of Wales was to be 

y, an ness rally suspended on the occasion, 
that Eady would be created a 
in her own right, 
The British Government has removed all restrictions on 
v in English ports. ‘ 
It is understood that British naval commanders in‘the 


September 23. 
defeat, losing the city of Uruguaya 
thousand who were immediately disposed of 
being into the allied army. The victo aah 
great rejoicing at Buenos Ayres. At this rate Paras 
guayans can not hold out much longer. 
Prussia has taken the of Kiel under her jurisdic. 
A Prussian is permanently stationed 
The British Government seems to have caught all the 
Irish Fenians it cares for. The Archbishop of Dublin 
thinks the movement the natural result of 
He says also, that when Irish patriots saw Garibaldi, a 
leader of conspiracies and revolutions, received in London 
with acclamations and petted and the 
aristocracy, it was no wonder they thought no 
of getting up a revolution in Ireland. 
Turkey has accepted the proposal of France for a Sani. 
tary Congress. The Porte has appointed a Commission te 
institute inquiries at Medina, Mecca, and 
the causes of the recent epidemic, and to deliberate 
measures of precaution to be taken 
missioners leave for 
We have some details as to 
the troubles in Jamaica. 
is around Morante Bay, 
nearest to Hayti, and is in t 
The difficuity began on the 7 
festation of a riotous 
caused by an arrest. he police were 
their attempt to arrest the malcontents, and soon three 
hundred men, armed with words, left Dumfries and ap 
red in Stony Gut, where they held a secret 
n the Baptist Chapel. The 
Town and Bath for vol 


scene 
is the 


to the Police Station. In rushed, seized the guns, 
swords, and powder, and triumphantly hurried on to the 
Court-houre. The local ca up the ** Rict 


Act,” which he read amidst a storm of stones and )ricks, 
the voluntesrs were ordered to fire, and when the 
rolled away several of the rioters were seen dead or wourtd. 


ed. A fight followed between the mob and the volu 

in which the latter were worsted, and narrowly em 
with their lives. Many were not so fortunate as to do 
that. The insurgents now gave full vent to their fury, 


Re troops were sent for, 
these, together with the inhabitants, in 
the incurgents 


ing headway against the mob. Forty of 
ve been : 

In a mation dated the 3d of October, at the city 
of Mexico, Maximilian anthorizes and instructs the assdp 
sination of eve er thereafter taken by his forges, 
Mexican captured is to be tried summarily by 
the commander of the who capture him, and to be 
ehot within twenty-four hours; and this whether he hay 


to thes 
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The restoration of property seized and occupied since | 
} the days of Butler has recently, by order of President : 
Johnson, been very general in New Orleans. The prop. 
erty of R. H. Short, occupied by General Banka, that of 
Mrs. Slocomb, occupied by General Sheri 
| 
| 
of 500,000,000 gallons capacity, on the Lawrence meadéw, 
in Brighton and Newton, to cost $900,000, and to purchase 
land on which to build the same, at a cost of not more than 
$30,000, and authorizing the Treasurer EEE 
amounts. 
The rebel Generals Wade Hampton, Kershaw, Butler, 
Eee members of the South 
EEE plosions occurred. The German owner of the box was 
pensable to the peaceful restoration of the State. Govern- 
SS or Johnson has advised the Convention to make claims 
against the Government for the cotton destroyed by Gen- ' 
Po eral Sherman in his ‘‘ predatory” march through that 
State. 
Congressmen. latter will take 
their seats and aid in the ain leone ba of Congress. He 
claims that Mr. M‘Pherson is bound to place their 
names upon the roll: He.pronounces the special oath (re- } Pacific have received orders from their Government te 
quired by act of July 1862) compelling mem- | cruise in search of the rebel — Shenandoah. 
bers to swear that thay have mever taken active part | The Brazilians and their allies continue to be snecessful 
against the United States Government unconstitutional. | in the war with . Our latest intelli 
No man in South Carolina could take such an oath. He 
| says, “If the Southern members are present when the rel! 
is valled by States they will take in the = 
Governor Marvin, of Florida, has been giving some very 
pertinent advice to the negroes of tha’ State. He tells 
——————__= men and ladies, advises them as a matter of courtesy 
to continue to call their former owners ‘‘ master and mis- 
pd tress.” The Florida Convention met October 25, 
THE PUBLIC DEBT. 
opm te the official statement of the public indebt- 
edness on the 31st of October there has been a further de- 
c 
credit of the Treasury in the various depositories of the pub- 
lic at the close of October is at 
The New York Times of November 4 publishes a full 
list of the soldiers from this State who died in the prison 
at Andersonville. It appears that of the whole number 
of deaths at Andersonville about one-fourth were of New 
ee The mob, now numbe four or five hundred, rushed 
wood, Lorbert, 
Kentucky—the birth-place of President Lincoln, the 
1ey two the magistrates and many ot —~ 
sens. The tongue of a clergyman was cut out, 
J n, two 
Tennessee has given us five generals, namely—Carter, | 
Harney, Campbell, Abercrombie, Spears. 
The District of Columbia has given us five generals, 
| | 
made resistance or Dot, 
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.LORD PALMERSTON. 

On the 18th of October Lord Patmensron, the 
and the ‘est experienced 
statesman of England, died of an inflammatory at- 


LINGTON. PALMERSTON was to Enylishmen a sort 
Palladi : serious 


versity of Edinburgh, and thence to Ca 
At school and college he was thought rather dull. 
n he was only seventeen years old his father 
eon heir to his estate and title. 
ng jord was easy in his manners, arrogant to 
his a condescending to his infcriors, and, 
though no 


shown in his first advent into public life. At the 


bridge. 
his death he sat for Tiverton. 
When Lord Paumersron entered Parliament 
GRENVILLE was Premier at the head of a 


One of his first speeches in Parljament, 
if not his very first, in 1807, exhibited some degree 
of that talent in respect to Foreign Affairs, for which 
he became afterward so distinguished. Ponsonsy 


THE LATE HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G., 6.c.B. % 


the ground that the enormous power of France en- 
abled her to coerce a weaker state to become an ene- 
my to England. In 1809, upon the accession 

Mr. PercrvaAL as Premier, PALMERSTON was ap- 


pointed 

til 1828, under five ive administrati We 
have an indication of his modesty in the fact that, 
having offered to him his choice of the Chancellor- 
ship, the position of Secretary-at-War, or a scat at 
the Treasury Board, he consulted with a statesman 
much his inferior (Mr. PLuomer Warp) as to which 
of these positions he could most fitly and prudently 
fill. It was during his tenure of the war office that 
Lord PALMERsron was shot at and wounded by a 
half-pay lieutenant named Davies. 


any opposition, PALMERSTON acted upon practical 
form. 
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early age of twenty-two he ventured to contest the 
seat of Cambridge in Parliament with Lord Hexry . 
Perry, then Chancellor of Exchequer. Defeated demanded he was always sure to | 
in this contest he took a seat for Bletchingly—a more. awe 
a on the bladder, brought on by a severe cold. | pocket borough. . Afterward he represented New- In 1880 PaALMERsToN succeeded Casmtme as See- 
hough the event onght not to have been unex- | port, in the Isle of Wight. In 1811 he first repre- retary of State for Foreign Affairs, The. Tory Ad- 
pected, yet the English people have felt no shock ministration of Weizasoron had retired and the 
so sudden since the death of the Duxe or Wet- Whigs had come into power with Lord Gurr at | 
long career of dis as 
~~ could befall the state. Whig Administration, with Fox in. the Foreign England, in which he sometimes met with opposi- 
Tempie, Viscount Patmersrox, | office and Chancellor. But the opposi- tion but was triumphant. The London 
almerston, County. Dublin, and Baron Temrte, | tion of the King to the Catholic Disabilities Re- Times thus speaks of him at this period : 
rr born October 20, 1784, at Broadlands, Hamp- | moving bill upset this government, and with the He ‘imto the post ae unquestionably the right j 
England. His early education commenced | accession to power of Lord Portiaxp Lord Pat- At this period Lord Pa-mersron had little to say | man in the right place, 
arrow. From Harrow he went to the Uni- | came into office as Junior Lord of Ad- in the House of Commons except on matters relat- ~ ange ok 
ing to the army. When he did speak on other mat- | 
ters he sided with the Whigs rather than with the : ae i 
Tories. He followed closely in lead, 
There was a great difference between the two : 
had assailed the ministers on account of their diplo- | statesmen. Canxxtne acted from principle, and | a . 
matic reticence in regard to the expedition sent to | would have supported his reform measures a being whom Alia as dateen caine 4 
of Beauty and Fashion sron defended the ministry, justifying its silence davery.. Brown in 
7 fearless audacity of PALMERSTON was | and the expedition at the same time—the latter on gardens of Siam, felt that he had . 
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_ cried Eunice, 


Civie Romantus—might not be 
ter sauce amidst the ice of 

Mountains of the Moon. He could do any thing, and he 
would do every thing. ve was accomplished 
without being attributed to him. He was supposed to have 
his 


or of his pale ale on the 


binets of E to have monarchs reckoning un- 
Ser his ad og ~~ humbied the Shah, he the 
Sultan, he abolished the Mogul, he conquered the Brother 
of the Sun, he openad to the world the empire which had 
been walled round for centuries by impregnable barriers, 
he defied the Czar, and the Emperor of the French felt 
safe when he received the assurances of th: brilliant For- 
eign 
Lord Patmerston, though opposed to the policy 
of interference in European affairs by physical force, 
had the most complete faith in the moral power of 
public opinion. It was as the exponent of the popu- 
lar opinion of England that Patmerston had 80 
great power. This power was exercised in the af- 
fairs of the Continent in the interest of Liberalism. 
The Republic of Belgium was established mainly 


‘through his infinence. He took the part of the 


Greeks against the Turks, and more recently of the 
Italians against the Pope. He even went to the. 
extent of an armed interference to prevent the dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire by the Egyp- 
tian Pashaw. It was probably the brilliant success 
of this interference which alone made it palatable 
to the English people. Lord Patmerston made 
most strenaous efforts to suppress the slave-trade. 

Id 1841 Lord ABERDEEN succeeded PALMERSTON 
in-the Foreign Office. Five years later the latter 
resumed the duties of Foreign Minister. These du- 
ties now became very difficult. PALMERSTON had 
to encounter great opposition both at home and 
abroad. His enemies succeeded in a vote 
of censure in the House of Lords, but they failed in 
the Lower House. Lord PaLmersron’s speech in 
defense of his administration was considered the 
ablest which he ever delivered. Even Sir Ropert 
Pee., who was opposed to him, was forced to de- 
clare “* We are all proud of him.” 

Lord PALMERSTON gave offense to the Queen in 
1851 by his hasty recognition of NAPOLEON’s coup 
@éat, and resigned. But in a few weeks he suc- 
ceeded in upsetting the Russett Administration. 
Lord Dersy then became Premier, and after him 
Lord ABERDEEN, whom PALMrRsTON succeeded in, 
1855. Under the auspices of the latter peace was 
made with Rassia in the following year. In 1858 
Lord Dersy again became Premier, but the next 
year he gave way to PaALMERsTON, who was at the 
head of the Government until his death. 

Lord Patmerrston was fifty-nine vears in the 
House of Commons, and nearly four-fifths of that 
time he held office. His career is successful beyond 
that of any of his contemporaries. This was due 
to his practical experience, to bis rare tact in all 
threatening crises, to his regard for public opinion, 
and, above all, to his thoroughly English nature. 

Lord PALMERSTON married, in 1839, the sister of © 
Lord Me.sovryg, and the widow of the fifth Earl 
Cowrver. It was a happy union, and it is said to 
be due to his wife's social influence that a reconcili- 
ation was brought about between himself and Lord 
Russe.i, thus preparing the way for the powerful 
combination of the late Administration. | 


RAE GIFFORD. 


I. 
CHRISTOPHER GirrorD had married the drug- 
gist’s daughter at Clouds, to show that he did not 
need to look out for rank or wealth in a wife, and 


that he did not care for being cut by the communi- |. 


ty; in fact, he preferred it, sure as he was of re- 
taining the countenance of his one equal—his sis- 


- ter, Miss Gifford. The latter forgave her brother's 


low marriage, and tolerated Mrs. Gifford, because a 
Gifford could not do wrong; and continued to stay 
at home because nobody could arrange its household 
and order its domestic economy perfectly, as it had 
always been orderéd, but a born Gifford or somebody 
very near a Gifford. 

Mrs. and Miss Gifford, the sisters-in-law, were sit- 
ting at work together among the grim imitation- 
ebony chairs, and before the crazy work-table of the 
drawing-room. It was not five o'clock in the after- 
noon, but the table was set for tea—not the women’s 
five-o’clock tea, in the anticipation of the six-o’clock 
dinner of the present generation—but the family 
tea of the past. - ‘ 

The two women were both young—about of an 
age—three and five-and-twenty, and ten and twelve 
years Christopher Gifford’s juniors. They were 


dressed alike-~in gray silk gowns, with little col- 


lars and cuffs ; theyavere working at the same piece 
of work—two cotton squares for ene crochet-quilt ; 
but nothing could make them like sisters. All that 
was reached was the look of two entirely opposed 
soldiers in ene uniform. Eunice was theelder. She 
was a handsome woman, with the clear-cut face of 
the Giffords. She did not look older than she was, 
or care-worn or unhappy, or even pettish ; she looked 
fully alive, energetic, cheerful. 

Mrs. Gifford (Rae, or Rachael Corbet, that had 
been) was another order of woman ; she was low in 
stature and exaggerated the defect by stooping, or 
rather slouching over her work: had she raised her- 
self it wou!d have been evident that her neck, shoul- 
ders, and bust were fine. She was low-browed, with 
an olive complexion that clears to a glowing brown 
or gets thick and sodden, according to health of 
body. and mind. Her cyes were not often seen, they 
were bent on her work as at present; at church, 
the only place where she appeared in public, she 
never lifted them from ber prayer-book. | 

“\ Rae, what are you doing with that square?” 
ly; “‘don’t you see the sides 
are not even? It is out of shape; it will never 
fit.” 

‘I did not notice; shall I pull it down again?” 
asked Mrs. Gifford, raising-those frozen eyes, help- 
lessly. 

‘Of course; you don’t grudge the additional 
work, Rae; it would make an ugly blunder in the 


quilt,” explained Eunice, as 
‘“‘Oh no; I had as lief pull down as din? te | 
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-swered Mrs. Gifford, stolidly, beginning to tug at 
the cotton. 

* Not ‘as lief,’ as soon: the one is as said 
as the other. And take carg, Rae, or you have 
the whole square down: you know you can stop at 
the row which is amiss.” 


ter-in-law’s hand, put it right for her. When it 
was returned, Mrs. Gifford said, “‘Thank you,” let 
then began again to loops, as 

had been set on a tread-mill for crocheting cotton, 
and, after a pause authorized by her jailer, had 


on again. i 
or: She is little short of an idiot in practical mat- 
ters, though she can learn theories well enough,” 
meditated Eunice. ‘' What would poor 
have done without me? What would become of the 
child, if it be spared? I wonder what he saw in 
her, a common, ignorant girl, very if not al- 
together vulgar—not even a beauty? a blurred face 
and slovenly figure, which repulse me. The lad 
Penn, her father’s apprentice, gave her up, after 
keeping company with her, when he went away and 
got on in the world. Yet they called her ‘taking,’ 
at Clouds: in the town’s phrase—‘ a wonderful tak- 
ing girl was Joe Corbet’s daughter: took s 
took Penn, who was a young genius, 
ford.’ Ah! that was the great take, and the Gif- 
fords have been accustomed to please themselves. 
I suppose she has fallen off; but it is a mercy I am 
here to care for the comfort and respectability of the 
family.” 

Eunice broke off the thread of her reflections at 
this point, on the entrance of her brother, and the 

appearance of the urn for tea. 

Mr. Gifford was a gaunt man, with marked feat- 
ures, fine teeth standing apart, and a sprusbed-up 
top of light hair, where gray could not be seen. He 
wore clothes made from the wool of his own sheep, 
spun, woven, cut, and stitched at Clouds; and, in 
consequence, rather coarse in their texture, dingy 
in their mixture of purple and brown, and clumsy 
in their form. But he was not ungentlemanlike. 
There was a little air of noblesse oblige about him; 
and he loved study in itself, though he loved his 
own attainments better. 

‘*Rae,” Eunice reminded the mistress of the 
house, *‘ we are waiting for you.” And Rae shuf- 
fled to the tray. 

Mr, Gifford had good spirits and was talkative. 
His own family, with one member to sympathize 
with him and reply to him, was quite enough of an 
audience for him. 

‘*T have been looking over the right-hand book- 
case, Eunice,” he remarked, as a subject of lively 
concern. ‘I think the books had better be shifted. 
I have all the Roman men there; they are valuable 
editions ; I should not like them to suffer, and it is 
dump at that window. Indeed, I began to do a lit- 
tle; but I opened Virgil where my old friend was 
leaving Carthage, and here I have just quitted his 
ship’s company.” . 

‘*T am aware Virgil is a favorite of yours, Chris- 
topher, since you used totranslate him forme. You 
have not done it this long while.”’ 

‘*Wait till the winter nights come,” answered 
Mr. Gifford,. much gratified: flattered both in his 
love of consequence and his love of study. ‘‘I hope 
we will not set you to sleep, Rae?” he added, 


**Have another trout? No? Try the brown» 


bread ?” 
‘No, thank you; and I never sleep on a chair.” 
‘‘That is scarcely complimentary,” retorted her 
husband, dryly; but only a little dryly. ‘' You re- 
member about Aineas. Come, tell us, 


‘“* He founded a city,” said Rae, briefly. 

‘“So he did. Any thing more ?” 

was blind.” 

‘* But not when he wooed queen Dido.” 

‘“*T found the siléne quinquevilnera to-day, Chris- 
topher,” announced his sister, shortly afterward. 

“Ah! did you?” he exclaimed, with interest, 
putting down his cup; “a sufficient specimen?” .. 

‘“* Yes, I think so; and I am inclined to maintain, 
in spite of the authorities, that it is a distinct gen- 
era. Not only are the petals marked, but the styles 
differ. I bade Rae notice it, as it was a good study 
for her, and she thinks her father used to gather it.” 

“Indeed. I wish you could be particular Rae,” 
he suggested. ‘‘ Precision in details is absolutely 
necessary in botany, and in- thing else, if you 
would have a well-ordered mind,” he counseled her. 

Unless, in its supreme patronage, there was no 
fault to be found with Christopher Gifford’s treat- 
ment of his wife. He had been disappointed in her; 
not that he over-estimated the social sacrifices he 
bad made for her, or that they came to gall him. 
But after being “taken” with Rachael Corbet, ac- 
cording to the saying of which Eunice had been 


thinking, he had reckoned on moulding Rachael to 


his tastes and habits. 

Christopher Gifford did not take his mistake too 
dceply to heart. He was accountable to nobody, 
and in the seclusion of his life few witnessed his 
failure. Besides, Christopher Gifford was too much 
of a man and a gentleman to visit any chagrin he 
felt by harshness and unkindness to Rae; and the 


- hope of an heir filled him witi: pride and gentleness. 


Il. 

CurisTtorHer Grrrorp had returned to his li- 
brary, and Eunice was in her own room, when she 
heard the postman’s ring, without its being followed 
by any business letters to her or to Christopher, 
whose sanctum was next door to hers. Servants 


were always profitable letters, Eunice 
with 


with her light, swift, assured step, down stairs, aud 
entered the drawing-room; but stopped after the 
first step across the threshold. 

Mrs. Gifford was there, seated in the window- 
seat, catching the last beams of the failing light, 


with an open letter on her knee. It was not the 


trangers, | 
took Mr. Gif- 


letter which struck Eunice—for her sister-in-law, 


at intervals few and far between, got letters from 


she could not on the in- 


stant fix upon, strange in the aspect of the orderly 
room. The next moment she saw a chair and feot- 


pulled down, the 
and joined; and it is far from nice 
it is soiled.” Eunice advanced, after st 
pick up the work, then she stood still 
spoke abruptly, ‘‘Rae, what is it? What 
What has happened ?” 


gray ey 
straight into Eunice’s face, piercing it, 


it, with their intelligence. 


lost. He waited till he had gained. He was al- 
ways a proud lad.” 
Eunice remained standing, and down on 


‘* But what is it to you?” 
of low, cold, wondering tranc 


when I 


away across the sea beyond 
pentance; but oh! I see it is a fell difference.” 
‘*T am shocked,” Eunice interposed, sternly. 
“But say no more, and I will not mention your 
foolish words to my brother. 


ing sound—*‘‘ or else I can not conceal this exposure. 
You will hurt yourself. Think of your state; think 
of your child.” 

Rae screamed at that word a short sharp cry, as 
if Eunice had stabbed her, and fell back, trembling 
in every limb, with a horrified, scared expression, 
blotting out the pain in her face, and replacing it 
by other and deeper suffering. 

. Eunice was not easily frightened, but she was 
frightened now, too frightened to rebuke and protest 
any more. 

After a while, when Mrs, Gifford remained still, 
except for a feeble effort to draw up the apron she 
was in the habit of muffling her hands with to 
cover her face, Eunice asked whether she would not 
go to her room; and taking no refusal asa consent, 


put her arm round Rae—a dead weight on Eunice’s . 
arm—and 


assisted her to rise and proceed to the 
dark, frigid room, with the heavy stuff bed; helped 
her to bed, and sat beside her there till she saw the 
eyes—dull with more than their old despair, the se- 
cret they had at their source—close like 
lead, and not till then quitted her. 


The next day, to Eunice’s relief, Mrs. Gifford. 


wandered into the drawing-room as usual, and be- 
gan anew—with her half-closed eyes, and her half- 
apart lips, and a little shiver now and then, as if 
she felt colder than formerly—like another Sisyphus, 
to roll her stones of rows up her mountain of white 
crochet cotton-work. 


It. 
Mr. Grrrorp’s was always staid and dull ; 
but early this morning there was a stillness 


about it that was not of life. Death had crossed 
the threshold with the first nip of frost which turned 
the trees hectic, and fixed his bony clutch where it 
is most felt, on the head of the house: he who has 
the right and the will to rule and defend and keep 
together the rest. Christopher Gifford had rusted 
in his cherished leisure, aged before his time, and 
died in his place by a stroke, as such men are apt to 
die, leaving some to mourn and more to miss him. 

One person besides the servants was stirring. 
The new-made widow, worn with fatigue and awed 
with the blow which had fallen, was standing at 
one of the curtained windows with her three-year- 
old child in herarms. A longing arose in the wid- 
ow’s heart—impulsive as Eunice had called it, but 


with all its impulses long iceebound—to go out with 


her child and breathe the cold, keen air. Rae got 
her ordinary bonnet and her little girl's prim hood, 
and walked abroad—with small remark from the 
servants, who had come to regard her as an out-of- 
the-way body, rather beneath their notice—into the 
watery sunshine, and along the road where webs of 
spun film were hanging from the dank, crimson- 
tipped leaves, and a robin was singing its solitary 
song. Rae had no thought of irreverence to the 
dead, She was an unconventional being, to whom 
manners could not easily be taught. And both she 
and the child wanted air and light, space and free- 
dom, after close confinement ; for Rae had watched 
during the last fortnight, with little intermission, 
at Eunice’s side, by her husband’s pillow. She was 


mourning, too, in a stunned, self-reproachfal, sim- | 


the reach of Matt’s re- | 


ple way for her husband, from whom she had never 
i Gifford has sent me for you and the ° 
said @ servant, advancing, and recalling Mrs, Git. 


bed, ending in the baffling mystery of death 
only her eyelids red for the brother she had clon. 
for the 
she had always used to her sister-in-law. ae fg 
as implicitly as in the da 
she was a wife, and she had even a more frightens 


: 


nothing. The public 


as she walked in the twilight hours with Matt Penn, 
the genius who was raising himself and was going 
to raise her, had proved, in the sudden lift in life 


myself as you would, but will understand that I 
your pardon and pray God to bless you, Eunice Gif- 
Gurvorp.” 


whole eccentric proceeding was 
like Rae, and so was the absurd that she 
could renounce the future inheritance for Christo- 
pher Gifford’s daughter. Eunice did not so much 
or some any great the consequences of 
the foolish act. ‘‘They will soon turn up again,” 
she said. And she remained firm in her opinion. 


vanished, and could not, after a lapse of time, with 
be recovere1. Eunice had to 
suffer the nine days’ scandai, and to admit, ds 


4 


Iv. 
“Dr. Pn, Miss Gifford; Miss Gifford, Dr. 
The man and the woman introduced, on one of 
the rare occasions when Eunice went into company, 
looked at each other with interest. There was cause 


turned to Clouds. Eunice admired Dr. Penn’s 
knowledge, sa much more simply held than-Chris- 
topher’s had been; his manly power, a certain 
breadth in his conclusions. She was enough of a 
woman to be pleased with his person, that had out- 
grown the traits of the plain, precocious lad, who 
had ground at a pestle and mortar, hard words, 
classes, and genera, except during the charmed 
moments he had in the old time lingered with Ra- 
chael Corbet. He was a man now, with the seal 
of nature’s nobility stamped on his irregular feat- 
ures. Eunice wondered how such a one, even a8 & 
druggist’s lad, could have had an infatuation for 
Rae Gifford. 


Dr. Penn, on his part, could not help valuing 
Eunice Gifford’s clear head, her application and 
perseverance, the species of single-heartedness and 
gallantry which had made and kept her a student of 
solid old books, a naturalist who knew bugle from 
ground ivy and a tomtit from a wren, all alone in 
her tastes since her brother died, among the fussy, 
pretentious, or milk-and-water ladies about Clouds. 
Eunice, too, was of a type which improves with 
certain number of years. She had passed the ex- 
pectation of glow and Her well-defined 


brightness. 
features were rather mellowed than become shrew. 


~ 
726 
sree of the British empire in order that this Brown— Australi nut something | 
< stool were pushed out of their places, and the piece 
did her teaching gently, as a wise woman | of the quilt Rae had been poring over was thrown Rae returned immediately, and met EF 
work from her sis- | down on the floor, with the cotton warped backward | the drawing-room door. The same 
; aes and forward, as if somebody had passed blindly | plary Eunice throughout all her attentin, ... 
across the room, dragging it from chair to chair. 
| Rae sat up, grasping the letter in her hands; her | Tefseir to see her late Drother’s wyer, and to give 
| face was a ruddy brown; her eyes—those cold, blue- | thought to her own and the widow’s mourning, 
as and looking Mr. Gifford’s will was to the general mind a mild 
| burning into | and reasonable one. He left his estate, burdened 
4 Po | with an inconsiderable annuity to his widow in life. 
‘age ‘Matt Penn has written, Miss Gifford,” gasped | rent, to his sister, to pass on her death to his only 
x Rae, going back with a jerk of the body and a | child, And Miss Gifford was a very superior wo- 
ae fevered step to the old table. “He never thought | man, getting mature in years and able for the busi- 
“sil to give meup. He did not pass the first examina- | ness intrusted to her. Mrs. Gifford was nobody and 
az. tion, and he could not stand to write that he had EE were apprised of Mr. Gifford’s 
_ iB ure, quiet as he had kept it. The wonderfully 
«Be taking girl, who had been deemed bright and orig- 
= inal as she played about the streets of Clo 
her brother's wife without a shade of a blush re- 
flected on the ivory white of her cheek. Her 
mouth, always straight and thin-lipped, closed hard, 
7 and narrowed to a faint red line. c a ze the anticipation, a 
‘Why do you tell me this, Rae? What do I | poor-spirited, inapt, incapable woman. Mr. Gifford 
| know of Matthew Penn, except that he served me | had done well by his household to leave it under 
) | once or twice in your father’sshop? Hemay have | the care of his sister. Miss Gifford accepted the 
i | written to you not knowing the event that has taken | trust willingly; she had no positive dislike to her 
; | place.” Eunice turned the back of the letter with- | sister-in-law, if at first there had been some natural 
% | out opposition, Sure enough it was addressed, | repugnance never broadly displayed, existing in the 
Be | ** Rachael Corbet, Joseph Corbet, Druggist, Clouds.” | two toward each other. 
is | ee: in a tone It never entered Eunice’s head that no account 
s | She touched | would be required of her; that her pupils would 
i, | Rae on the arm; and the very touch, though light, | slip their bonds, steal a march on her, and leave 
“i | fell on the fevered, thrilling flesh chill, unimpres- | her with her kingdom. Eunice would hardly be- 
ia | sionable, unyielding as iron. lieve it, when a week after the funeral, without ap- 
ee . Rae's fully-opened eyes waxed wider, and at the | prising any body of her intention, Mrs. Gifford left 
oe same time.a film descended over them, and a moan- | in the misty morning, before even the farm people 
Fai ing quiver ran through her body. were about, walking and carrying Delia, and plac- 
i “I had forgotten. I had a mind that I could | ing a letter on the lobby table for Miss Gifford. 
i have just risen and gone to him,” she said, in a The letter said: 
a high-strained key. ‘‘I thought it were all as one “I know you will be angry with me, Mies Gifford; but 
ae ME wedded, whether I obeyed father and mo- | 1 cau not help it, I thank you for all you have done for 
4 ther, and took ‘Mr. Gidord at his word. or went | 126 and mote you have intended to do, a8 I would thank 
a belonging to yon and Mr. Gifford but Delia. I know she 
1 is not ali mine, I know you have a share in her, and you 
ae have been very kind to her; but ] must have my child to 
a, myself, though it is not quite fair. Think of a mother's 
3 heart and forgive me. At the same time, I will not do 
them to him, and yet you could say them to me! 
ao You must compose yourself, Rae”—as Mrs. Gifford | that it was nothing in Mr. Gifford’s will which made me | 
es began to rock herself with a feeble, crushed, wail- | act as Iam doing. He did quite right, only he could not 
‘ ee know; and I would have done it any how as soon as m 
f 
it Surprise was Eunice’s first sentiment. Yet it 
eS | was like Rae—that singularly unpractical woman, 
BS, | ee | who had only been well off because she had been in 
| 
t was consternation that Eanice—growing 
2 gradually alarmed at the continued absence of any 
me. tidings of Rae and Delia—learned that, after the 
a direct resort to the railway station and journey 
, twenty miles beyond Clouds, all trce of the couple 
:° er’s child and representative, little Delia, and re- 
hee flect, with a pang which long mingled gall and 
e wormwood with her own diet, that while she dwelt 
Pe 4 in peace and respectability these poor creatures, in 
pee their weakness, might be faring badly. 
ia of controversy between them, and there was ground 
Bs for sympathy. Eunice Gifford had fellow-feeling 
7s with this man. Too proud to fear his past—after 
: | eight years’ work as a professional man—he re- 
on were always getting letters now ; she wished they 
fe said to her- 
4 she was en- 
a gaged in, until the blue of the afternoon sky had 
na deepened ‘to its evening purple, and the last cow 
ee had left the fields for the yard. Then she went, 
' 
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ish. A handsome woman of a certain age, bearing 
the indexes of @ sensible, equable, occu and 
healthy temperament. Perhaps Dr. Penn, in his 
superiority, hell! also the Clouds’ traditional respect 
Miss G 

"h week after their introduction Dr. Penn met 
Miss Giffopd on one of the quiet field roads, showed 
her the yellow fumitory, and a relative of the pur- 
ple emperor—rare in these parts, and offered to 
send or bring their fellows to her. 

Within a few months Dr. Penn visited her freely 
as an intimate friend, and the country neighbors 
fixed that Eunice Gifford would at last change her 
state, and pronounced the match a fair one. : 

Dr. Penn was sitting in his study at Clouds; 

80 or careless was he in facing his 
tecedents that he hail bought the very shabby, 
ble-down house which he had inhabited, with 


e rest of the family, as an apprentice to Joe Cor- 


bet the druggist. The doctor was reading in the 
height of the forenoon. A ring came to the door- 
bell, and the Doctor’s servant interrupted him with 
the vague 
you, Sir.” 

‘‘What sort of person?” inquired Dr. Penn, 
mindful of a brother practitioner's rights. 

‘‘ A better sort.of a person, Sir; a woman; and 
she has a girl; and she said, ‘ Is Dr. Penn at home ? 
Can I see Dr. Penn?’” 

‘‘ There is no mistake—there, show her in.” 

The Doctor had only to wait a moment, when— 
under the broad light of the April noon sun, casting 
golden motes on her black dress, and striking the 
hair under her bonnet and bringing out its auburn 
woof ~Rae Gifford walked into her old home, Mat- 
thew Penn’s house, leading her daughter Delia. 

‘Rae! Mrs. Gifford!” stammered the Doctor, 
starting up and bowing his visitor to a seat. He 


was much excited, and his heart was beating tu- } 


multuously. Rae, whom he had known as a girl, 
touched by a straw and transparent as crystal, was 
prepared and composed in comparison. 

‘I have come to you, Sir, to ask your help for 
my girl. I was sure you would help her if you 
could.” - 

Then Dr. Penn recognized the old Rae, in the 
unbounded faith in his abilities, the unqualified de- 
votion to the object of her affection, which could 
bring her back to Clouds, to him and Eunice; 
which could cure her stubbornness, and cause her 
to destroy the one independent plot and act of her 
life to rescue Delia from real or imaginary evil. 

He looked at Rae. Time had dealt harder with 
her than with him and Eunice Gifford, and her 
widow’s dress made her look still darker and thin- 
ner, bat the face remained a unique face, with the 
changing light of the hair; the steel-blue eyes, 
which could give out clear, warm sparks like steel ; 
the mouth which he kept seeing tender and mobile 
as a child's now that it was still. ‘‘ Right.” Mat- 


' thew Penn had the comfort of telling himself that 


he and the little town of Clouds and pompous Chris- 
topher Gifford had all been right; he had not seen 
such another face over land and sea. 

Thank you, Mrs. Gifford,” he was saying, form- 
ally; ‘I will do all in my power for your 
ter; I am-sorry she should need my help.” And 
with that he looked at Delia. 

The rosy, bold, frank child of two or three had 
grown into a pale, shy little girl of nine, with her 
head dangling very much on one side, the only 
analogy that remained between her and her mock 
shepherdess’s name. 3 

Rae began eagerly to detail the child’s symptoms 
of weakness as if she had lost all consciousness in 
her care for her darling. 

But Matthew Penn was a humane man and some- 
what of an enthusiast in his beneficent calling. He 
bent his mind to seea little patient—not Rae’s child, 
with features of Christopher Gifford’s, which it stung 
him yet to acknowledge—to understand the case, 
treating it strictly as a case of suffering childhood. 
When he had mastered the account and formed his 
judgment he drew Rae a little aside and spoke 


_ gravely and abstractedly, like a simple physician. 


**T think I can help her—I hope so; but it can 
only be after a long trial. It is my duty to tell 
you she is suffering from what is always a linger- 
ing complaint, but not incurable, not necessarily 
incurable. If I am to do her any good I must at- 
tend her for weeks and months.” Here the Doctor 
broke down, and the man spoke out short, sharp, 
and decisive. ‘* Rae, she must go to her natural 
home, to her own house, and to her aunt, Miss Gii- 
ford. It is impossible that she can remain here 
under other circumstances.” 

‘“‘T will go there if Eunice will take me in to 
wait upon my girl. I know she will receive Delia, 
and I think she will let me in to see after the child,” 
said Rae, resolately. 

™ Dr. Penn gaye Rae no assurance, but he turned 
to his desk and wrote— 


Miss Gurrorp, —Mrs. Gifford and her child have 
just come to me. The child is in a bad state of health, 
and the mother has had a fancy, a euperstition, that I 
could cure her. You had better come and fetch them 
away immediately, in case of any change of mind on Mrs. 
Gifford’s part. Yours faithfully, 

“M, Penn.” 


Eunice answered the appeal at once in person, to 
the great glorification of the Clouds gossips. 

‘*So you have come at last, Rae; let me see my 
brother’s child,” was all the reproach Eunice made 
before she conveyed the two home. 


Vv. 

_ Eoxtce, without being unkind, took far less no- 
tice of Rae than Delia. However Eunice’s mind 
might have been diverted from its abiding care, 
she was much taken ap about the child, and not 
nly with her health, in which she could not credit 
there was any thing far wrong—it was nothing 
Worse than a temporary disorder brought about by 
the mismanagement of the ignorant mother. There 
were 80 many other things to be looked to—Delia’s 
to ft het for qrawing’ep git! 

in to fit her for such a as 
nice would have her. 

But just when the cowslips were nodding in gold- 
en tufts in the fields for the little girl to pluck 
and dry in pedantic play, since she was too old to 


‘* A person wants to see 


toss them in cowslip balls ; and streams of new milk 
were flowing for her to bathe in, if need were for 
the waste ; and her Aunt Eunice was ready to em- 
ploy for her private benefit all her sound, well-di- 
gested theories of early hours, mingled exercise, 
and study, Delia was fast bound to the narrow 
house of her father’s grave. 

“When may Delia be able to sit up again, Dr. 
Penn? This lying on her back does not seem to 
agree with her. I half think I know her weaker 
every day,” Rae said to the Doctor one May morn- 
ing, when she had followed him to the drawing- 
room, where he was consulting sadly with Eunice, 
in order to read his face with eyes straining them- 
selves, yet recoiling in anguish from what they were 
to read there. 

“* Yes, she is a great deal weaker,” said Dr. Penn, 
curtly and gravely. «Should you like me to 


Dr. Penn was white, and he _up his 
hand to his 

** Because I am very sorry—I am afraid—” 

‘* Don’t say it, Matthew Penn! How can you 
be so cruel? Oh! spare me, spare me—don’t tell 
me that!” cried Rae, putting out her hands to stop 
him. ‘‘I came to you to cure her, because I be- 
lieved in you after all; and you will kill me also 
if you tell me that I must give up my girl, my lit- 
tle lamb, the only one thing on earth I have to care 
for. How can you expect me to bear it?” Rae 
resisted madly. 

“Rae, these are most improper words. This is 
most unbecoming conduct to Dr. Penn. Do you 
think no one suffers with you in your selfish sor- 
row ?” cried Eunice, more harshly than she had 
ever spoken to her sister-in-law. 

But Dr. Penn put her aside quickly and caught 
Mrs. Gifford by the arm. ‘‘ Rae,” he said, piteous- 
ly, “‘I conld do no more. Don’t give way thus. 
While there is life there is hope. Do you hear me, 
Rae?—you used to heed me. Heaven may inter- 


While he was speaking as des words 
as Rae's the mother thought slie heard 4 call from 
Delia, and changed in a second from iove’s fury to 
smile in its sublime despair, as she broke away from 
him to go back and st-nd by her child's bedside. 

‘‘Oh God!” he said, low, iooking after her, “I 
wish I could comfort her.”’ 

Eunice Gifford gazed on the two—gazed on him 
with a white, stony face, and a gathering intelli- 
gence in her eyes which blighted every thing they 
looked on in the old, familiar, beloved house more 
than the news of Delia’s fate. Eunice, whom no- 
body was watching, of whom nobody was thinking, 
quitted the room with a step goaded on by what she 
left behind. She went and locked herself in her 
room, and withdrew from all charge and ‘nursing 
of the dying child. 

When Eunice rea it was because Delia, 
flinging out every tendril of her heart, in a way 
common to the dying, summoned her. Even then 
Eunice came reluctantly. and with her clear ivory 
features all drawn and tremulous from recent con- 
flict. 

_ Delia had that divine maturity or inspiration 
which sometimes precedes a little child's death. 
The senseless little one had unspoken notice of her 
condition ; the shy, loving child was timid no lon- 
ger, and was calm in her affection, while those who 


straining their shivering, sobbing grief. 

Delia sat supported by her pillows like a little 
woman, or rather like a tiny angel who had some- 
how had its wings soiled, and trailing with afflic- 
tion, but who had shaken them free. She told her 
mother not to be too sorry for her. She said she 
was going to a better home. She thanked Dr. 
Penn, and bade him kiss her and say good-by ; and 
then she turned and cast her eyes on Eunice, with 
a little break in her perfect composure and appre- 
ciation of her réle. 

“ Hlow vexed Aunt Eunice must be to part with 
me, to make her look like that!” said Delia, in a 
perplexed tone. And Eunice bowed her stiff neck 
and hid her assured face. ‘ ‘* Don’t be so vexed. 
Aunt Eunice,” the child commanded, recovering 
herself; ‘* be friends with mother, be friends with- 
out me.” And-then she died. 

Another spring’s grass was green over Delia’s 
grave, and Rae still lived with Eunice, and Dr. 
Penn continued to come there, with full permission 
from the latter. 

‘‘T see it all,” said Eunice; ‘speak to her.” 
And then she added, with a stretch of fancy for 
Eunice Gifford, who was softer and more indulgent 
since her own ramparts had been broken down ever 
so little for ever so short a time, ‘‘I believe you 
two have been designed for each other. I don’t 
mean to say that she is worthy of you, Dr. Penn, 
J don’t pretend that any more than I pretended it 
to Christopher; but you have never got over your 
separation, and will never be happy till you come 
together.” 

Dr. Penn took advantage of Rae’s pensive cus- 


tom of strolling in the fields, where she had carried 


her baby, and spoke to the purpose, reminding her 


of his own false pride which had. first tried her be- 


yond her strength, and assuring her that, while he 
might have been unjustly indignant and resentful, 
he had never yet been able in the worldly triumph 
of his life to forget the loveliest and most devoted 
woman he had known. | 

The words were foolishness to Rae, but she was 
not resentful—had never been resentful, and it was 
in self-depreciation she implored him, 

“Don’t ask me to forget. my darling, Matthew 


“Ah! Rae, you know nothing of it,’’ the Doctor 
exclaimed, with sorrowful passion. You women 
are all egotists. Your darling was yours while you 
bad her. Think what it must be to have a 


who was another's, and. who has forgotten you ?” 


CT never forgot ; I tried, and it 


you, Matthew 
half broke my heart ; but I could not do it—forget- 


-had been her older, 


His words wrung from Rae a great and bitter | 


fulness was not in me. But when I child 


Gifford I thought it was something more I had ae 
to do for little Delia, and I could have done “How to 
who would have died for her—to brook to see you “ Right. Sows Suant’ Wheos ne 
and Eunice man and wife.” “In the east, Sir.” 

Dr. Penn said no more of women’s egotism. the 


‘*Come home, Rae, to your own old home, which 
I have occupied for you—which I have prepared for 
you.” And his eyes lightened, for he knew she 


“O (ean de vie). 
could not choose but 
ty was no longer hollow, 


The Doctor's 
nor his study cheerless. Clouds had reason to de- 


“No. Next.” 


band. Little children, with Delia’s face, clasped 
the long-suffering Doctor’s neck, and heard from 
him, as from their mother, of the little sister who 


had clasped it before them, and bidden him good- | own head ™ 


“B r and y.” 
bop. Why is cat like the Empress of 
** Because there’s a queer tale about “ser,” 


IN CHORUS. —* How can we all go to the head 
—* Why, you little fools, each of you go to his 


by, and helped to bring their father and mother to- 
E P the next house to her was an 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. cause,” said 
a idiot.” 


An enfant terrible once asked a lady if the person 

x y do you as 


idiot. 


IMPORTANT TO THE LOWE-LY MINDED! “Ma. 
Houses Gong ur!—New 


We understand that Professor Lowe, the t bal- 
lunatic and here-or-not, to meet the Tow 
| a range of balloons for resi- 


The space above the city is laid out in aerial avenues —_ 
and streets, corresponding to those on the ground. The 


avenues are named from the bodies of the solar and rather fast map. one shortly 

—‘*Sun Avenue,” “Mercury Avenue,” eta—w the ee the husband was about to set 

names. of the streets are taken from the fixed stars, The | His wife accompanied him to the railway 

balloon dwellings front upon these avenues afid streets — there bade him adieu. ‘‘Charies,” she said, ** remember 
forming the parlor story of the city, and making the in- | that are married.” ‘ ” he 

habitants of the ground live in a-basement. fity, “i will make a memoran 


difficulty in “raising the wind,” will 
So will 


dences. sportsmen—as every tenant will have recen 
his own pair o’ shoots. Those balloons 
Croton Reservoir offer obvious opportunities for 

These dwellings are offered without rents, as rents | ance the parish. 


would allow a dangerous of 
Gas and ‘water will be put fa évery 
dwelling. No pains (except panes of glass) will be spared 


Those who wish an elevated situation, and all who have | at once tied a knot in his handkerchief. 
prefer these resi- | 
of 


to secure perfect ventilation. 
An easy and economical mode of access and egress is 
jumping. rope-ladders and hanging baskets are 


80 
The dwellings will be ready on the first of next April. 


Tom Moore said to Peel, on looking at t 
Ifish orator, ‘* Lou can see the very quiv 
arrow 


coming out of it." 


Professor Lowe, in deferenee to the advice of friends, 
has had his name changed to Professer Higts. 
For further information address a note of inquiry to 


Ben Jonson said of a 


certain lawyer who died: “He 
has simply gone to stay with his best client.” 


| 


— High, No. 1001 Mars Avenue, and send it up by 
a kite. 


OLD SAWS NEW SET. 


Least broken soonest paid for. (Recommended to the | * 
notice of servants of all work addicted to the grave offense 
of smashing.) 

t is never too late to . (Said to have been - 
inated 


by some humble 
Keep your breath to cool Revalenta Arabica. 
The better the client the the deed. : 
— asked an examiner at 
An ill-l 


fellow wes wind how 
for Nature’s * Nature was not to 


a recent 


Dagger and jam on it. 


of 
hief of bread, ered the xa 
use answ u n 
tonished at the simplicity of the inquiry, “le to spread 


™ 


f other bel ging to hers, whose child 
wen soll x : ¢ For a nation to be largely in debt, is, in the nature of 
things, much to its credit. 
“A Tume tae Wo OULD NOT WILLINGLY LET 


ORLD W 
—A lady whoew hair is already pretty-colored. 
he may be 


Why is a stock gambler like a railroad train ?—Becsuse 
expected tosmazh up at any moment. ; 


Tus Cow-KEEPEr’s Panaptse.—The Milky Way. 


session. 


wanna whe to 6 “anne” 
Government property 


superinten y mine, 
the other: ** Jim, I'd under and squaze the 


divil out & ye.” *‘* Would indade, ” 
the be drawer in a bureau, gran'pa has gone to heaven 
ng left!” his spectacles.” 


Woman is said to be a mere delusion, but it is sometimes ‘* You cruel man, my tears 
pleasant to hug delusions, all.” ‘* Well, drop them, dear. 


: 
UN 


‘ 

* 


LDe 


PAS ‘ 


> 


> 


have no effect om you a6 


- 
a! 


in her poe- 


“There, now,” cried a little girl, while 


“FP 
sa? 


Lrrriz Jzssiz. “‘Mamma! Why do all the Railroad Tunnels smell so strong of Brandy ?” 


é 


4 


— 


| 
“ in of 
came heard Were courting Bnnice nd rec: 
behind, Sir.” 
am risc?” 
ir.** 
le randy with only three 
clare afresh that Joe Corbet’s girl was a wonderful- 
ly taking girl—a wonderfully taking woman and * Because the cat has fur theicon, and the Empress 
is 
lady. Eunice cried, another prodigy! Her old off.” 
. drag, Rae, was sagacious and brilliant as her hus- . Bemmeee they both are fond of a Nap.” & 
“Right. You've all answered very 
““No; why should I?” She set her mouth to may go to the head.” oe 
repel the suggestion. 
= 
said an intelligent, thoughtful boy of mine, ‘I 
[mink Solomen was so rich as they say he was.” 
* Why, my dear, what could have put that Into 
head?” asked the astonished mother. “ Because the bible 
says he slept with his fathers, and I think if he had been 
so rich he would have had a bed of his own.” 
in ong the 
report 
pose.” you sure, reverend Sir," 
sked another solemn brother, “that you have embraced 
all the widows?" He said he believed he had. 
picture of an 
er of his lips.” 
ng out of it."* 
Moore his countrymen, who said. 
‘“*He meant 
clergyman has shown recent- 
ee ly the power of stating debtor or creditor account better 
han has ever been done by even the most intelligent ac- 
cuntant. In his new church he has two distinct pews, 
ne side of the church being for those who have paid pew 
ent, who are his creditors, the other side having pews for 
ose who do not pay pew rent—that, ie the revérend gen- 
considered the mest child neighborhood, but 
my nurse, to revenge herself upon my parents for soine that “‘the good die 
fancied injury at her hands, one day swapped me awar rst. , 
Two sons of Erin were standing by a hydraulic press ne 
thc 
| 
4 
4) 
Re 
ORE NNOCENT! 
more than this. one. 
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EXPLOSION OF THE BOILER ON BOARD THE JOHN,” 29, 1865—SCENE IN THE MAIN sy Joun P, NEwELt.] 


EXPLOSION ON THE “Sr. JOHN.” The wife and mother, however, was left behind, 


and was among the 


WE give on this page three illustrations relating | en a » The Hoboken ferry-boat Morristown, seeing the ° 
F A” to the recent distressing catastrophe on board the a—— |! a —SSSS signal of distress flying, went to the assistance of 
steamer Si. John. boat is one of the finest the unfortunate passengers, and succeeded in taking 
| river boats in the world, and plies between Albany = a large number of them off the steamer and landing 
and New York. On the morning of Sunday the ==, them safely; while those on shore did all in their 


' power to alleviate the sufferings of the scalded, and 


29th ult., as she had arrived opposite Thirtieth 
tried to make the others as comfortable as circum- 


Street on the way to her landing at Canal Street in 


this city, her boiler burst, and thirty tuns of scald- , li i = stances would permit. 
ing water with an immense volume of steam rushed | A coroner's investigation has been held, but no 
through the huge fissure in the boiler into the state- ih satisfactory result can be attained from the evidence 
most instantly nine persons were killed. The Mr. Norman Wiarp of 46 Pine Street, New 


state-rooms in the immediate vicinity of the boiler 

were completely destroyed, and their inmates were 

killed. ~Yhe boiler on one side, being empty the 
vessel careened over on her other side, and the pool © 
“I of scalding water followed the motion of the boat 
toward the opposite state-rooms. At the moment 
of the accident many fell victims to the destroying 
current by opening the doors of their state-rooms to 


York, has written a paper upon boiler explosions, 
which is of great interest in connection with this 
Hi disaster. . These explosions, he says, are not due, 
to the direct pressure of steam, for it is not 
btn tee the weakest part that gives way ; nor, 
ag, Neste 2d, to the decomposition of steam, giving it the 
eal il quality and character of an explosive gas; nor, 


| He 


4 


8d, to the overheating of the boiler-plates ; nor, 


discover what was the matter, and were stifled and | 


scalded by the steam. 
The scene in the main saloon, as presented by 
our artist, was heart-rending. Frightened passen- 
gers leaped barefoot into the hot water. Poor, 
struggling creatares lay helpless and bruised, tossing 
in unutterable agony. 
Among the fatally injured were Captain F. J. Ly- 


4th, to the increased pressure of steam from in- 
jecting water up on heated plates after the water 
has been low for a previous time, since not enough 
extra steam is produced in this way ; nor, 

5th, to the projection of a large amount of ‘' solid 
water” with momentum against the shell of the 
boiler, when the pressure is relieved suddenly from 
the surface; nor, 


ow and his wife, Mary Imocenge Lyoxy. When 


{| fo | the explosion took place Mr. and Mrs. Lyon, both 7th, to a new sudden increase of steam from 
—— undressed, rushed into the state-room hall. At overheating of steam, plates, and stays, the surplus 
rh i that time the hall was full of steam, and both were heat being communicated to the water. 
f a _ fearfully scalded. They had been married only . Wiarp attributes these explosions to the 
. 4 three days, and were returning from their wedding- unequal expansion of the boiler plates, they being 
Rt trip to Albany only to be buried in the Church af heated in one part more than in another, while 
:} .} . - St. Luke’s,.where they had been married. Besides there is the ordinary or less than the ordinary steam 
/ those killed fifteen were severely injured. JosEPH Successive unequal expansions of this 
; LAMBERT, fireman, rushed overboard when the ex- sort in some ar part tly weaken 
plosion took place and was drowned. Mr. Rey- the iron in that part, and hence the explosion. 
' NOLDs and his child were providentially saved, hav- Mr. Wiarp considers this to have been the cause 
} ) ing left their state-room just before the accident. of the explosion on the St. John, ie 
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EARTHQUAKE IN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, Ocroser 8, 1866—VIEW ON THE CORNER OF BATTERY AND SACRAMENTO STREETS.—[Sxercuep sy C. L. Buosse. 


EARTHQUAKE IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


WE illustrate on this 
page the recent earth- 
quake in San Francisco, 
the most severe shock 
of the kind ever known 
in that city. 

The shock occurred 
at 1.15 p.m., October 8, 
frightening almost the 
entire population from. 
their houses into the 
streets. During half a 
minute there were two 
tremendous shocks, 
which caused the build- 
ings to rock to and fro 
in a manner altogether 
alarming. It was on 
Sunday, and services 
were just over in the 
churches; the congre- 

gation of the Unitarian 
church was being dis- 
missed when the shock 
commenced, and the 
excitement among the 
women and children 
threatened serious con- 
sequences, The rush 
from the Catholic church 
on Vallejo Street was so 
great that the doors to 
the main entrance were 
carried away, and sev- 
eral persons were in- 
jured by being tram- 
pled upon. The walls 
of many buildings were 
cracked in several 
places, and more or less 
plastering fell from per- 
haps half the ceilings 
in the city. The cor- 
nices and fire walls fell 
from many buildings. 


THE VIRGINIA STATE PENITENTIARY AT RICHMOND, J. R. Hamttrox.] 


ie 
: 
‘ 


street, and a small sec- 
tion of the side inte 
an adjoining building. 
The rear wall of the up- 
per story fell upon and 
through a frame build- 
ing nearest to it. An- 
other illustration which 
we give is a view of the 
two-story brick , build-. 


and Battery streets, 
Here the front of the. 
upper story feil out.. 
The motion of the shock, 
appeared to be from cast. 
to west. The tide, ae 
is usual in such cases, 
rose to an unusual 


height. 


VIRGINIA S8TATE 
PENITENTIARY, 


On this page we 
give a sketch, by our 
Richmond artist, of the 
Virginia State Peniten- 
tiary at Richmond. It 
has been in existence a 


and devoted to the serv- 
ices of the State, in its 
present capacity, as far 
back as 1800. It is ca- 
pable of accommodating 
800 prisoners, and at the 
time of the evacuation 
of Richmond contained 
287 within its gloomy 
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walls. On that eventful Sunday which saw the 
general break-up of Confederate authority in Rich- 
mond, these prisoners were under the care of Gov- 
ernor SmrruH and the public guard; but the latter 
being compelled to withdraw on the approach of the 
Federal troops, the prisoners took the law into their 
own hunds, broke up and,made instruments of es- 
cape out of their iron bedsteads, set fire to the build- 
ing—a portion of which is yet in ruins—ransacked 
the place, taking every thing valuable they could 
find, including some 7000 pairs of shoes, and let 
themselves loose upon the community. Out of the 
287 who escaped only 87 have hitherto been re- 
caught; and all of these have, after examination 
by a military commission, been remanded back to 
their ol! prison-house to fulfill the remainder of 
their sentence. The officers of the law are yet con- 
stantly upon the track of the others. There are at 
present only 160 prisoners confined in this building, 
and on the average of two whites to one black. 

This building has historic interest, both past and 
present. In it have been confined nearly every 
crimina! of any considerable note in the State. It 
receives no prisoners for petty offenses, or for a term 
‘of confinement less than one year. Those sent 
here are for rape, murder, and all the great social 
crimes, or political offenders of extraordinary inter- 
est. Aaron Burr was here confined during his 
trial. Dick TrrNer, who escaped from Castle 
Thunder and was recanght about the middle of 
June, is now here for extra security, as well as sev- 
eral other notable prisoners. It is also here that, 
in Confederate times, Major GrrmmE, of the Sev- 
enth.West Virginia Cavalry, was immured for eight 
months in company with eight other Federal offi- 
cers. 

Captain J. M. ScHoonMAKkER is the commandant 
of this and all the other prisons of Richmond. Lieu- 
tenant Lyman Hoysrapt was in charge of this 
prison from May 5 to July 12, when it was turned 
over to the civil authorities ; but he is still retained 
there in command-on account of the Government 
prisoners, and the guard under his control is a mil- 
itary one from the Twentieth New York State Mili- 


tia. Mr. A. B. Homes is the general superintend- 


ent. 


THE BASE-BALL MATCH AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WE present our readers on page 733 an illustra- 
tion of the base-ball match played October 30 at 
Philadelphia, in which the Atlantic Club of Brook- 
lynyand the Athletic of Philadelphia contended for 
the championship. The match created a great ex- 
citement in Philadelphia, and the ground at Six- 
teenth Street and Columbia Avenue was thronged 
with spectators. The two clubs engaged in the 
contest are considered the best in the country. 

During the early portion of the game the Ath- 
letics were ahead. At the seventh inning the score 
for each‘side was 14. In the ninth inning the last 
man of the Athletics was put out, and the score of 
the Atlantics reached 21 against 15 for the Ath- 
letics. 

At the request of the Athletics another match 
was played between the two clubs on Monday, the 


6th instant, at the Capitoline grounds in Brooklyn. 


THE SWAFFHAM TINKER. 


THERE is a remarkable dream, of which the hero 
was a tinker of Swaffham, England, two or three 
hundred years ago: This dream is both traditional 
and historical, being well known, in its first form, 
in the’ place where it occurred, and having been 
recorded in the legendary histories of former ages: 

‘* There lived at Swaffham, in Norfolk, a hard- 
working, industrious man, who followed the trade 
of atinker This man dreamed one night that if 
he took a journey to Landon, and placed himself on 
a certain part of London Bridge, he should there 
meet with a person who would communicate some- 
thing to him of great importance to his future pros- 
pects in life. This dream made a great impression 
on thie tinker’s mind, and he related it very circum- 
stantially to his wife in the morning. She, how- 
ever, half-laughed and half scolded at him fer his 
folly in paying attention to such idle fancies, and 
told him he had better get up and go towork. The 
next nicht he dreamed the same again, and likewise 
the third night, when the impression was 80 pow- 
erful on his mind that he determined, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his wife and the ridicule of his 
neighbors, to ‘go to London and see the upshot of 


. it.’. Accordingly, having made the requisite ar- 


rangements as to the management of his business 
during his absence, he furnished himself with a sam 
of money, and set out on foot for the metropolis, 
distant about ninety miles.. He reached the end of 
his journey late on the third day, and having re- 
freshed himself with a night's rest, he took his sta- 
tion next morning on a part of the bridge which 
corresponded with the description in his dream. 
There he stood all day, without any communication 
as to the purpose of his journey. The next day it 
was the same—and the third ; so that, toward night, 
his confidence in his dream, as well as his patience, 
began to be considerably shaken ; and he inwardly 


cursed himself for his folly in not yielding to his 


wife's advice, and resolved that next day he would 
leave London and make the best of his way home 
again. However, he kept his station till late in 
the evening; when, just as he was about to leave 
it, a stranger, who had noticed him standing dog- 
gedly and with anxious looks on the same spot for 
some days, accosted him, and asked him what he 
was waiting there for. After some hesitation the 
tinker told him his errand, without, however, ac- 
quainting him with the-place he came from. The 
stranger smiled at his simplicity, and advised him 
te go home, and in future to pay no attention to 
dreams. ‘I myself,’ said he, ‘if I were disposed tr 
put faith in such things, might now go a hundre' 
miles into the country upon a similar errand. |! 
dreamed three nights this week, that if I went to a 
place called Swaffham, in Norfolk, and dug under 
an apple-tree in a certain garden, on the north side 


of the town, I should fiud a box pf money; but I 
have else to do than to run after such 
idle fancies! No, no, my friend, go home and work 
well at your calling, and you will find there the riches 
are seeking here.’ The tinker was astonished. 
i wot was the 
seeking ; but he said nothing further to n- 
ger than to thank him for his advice, and to declare 
his determination to follow it. He immediately 
went to his lodgings, and the next day set off for 
his home, which he reached safe. He said bat lit- 
tle to his wife on the subject of his journey, but rose 
su to out by . 
with a few feet down- 
ward the spade struck against a hard substance, 
which, upon clearing the mould from the top of it, 
proved to be an iron chest. He quickly removed it 
to his house, and having with some difficulty broken 
off the lid, to his great joy found it full of money. 
After securing his treasure, he discovered, upon the 
outside of the chest, an inscription, which, being 
no scholar, he was unable to decipher. He there- 
fore hit upon the following expedient to ascertain 
its meaning: There was in the town a grammar 
school, several of the pupils of which were constant- 
ly in the habit of passing his smithy on the way to 
and from school. The tinker judged that by plac- 
ing the chest at the door it would excite the atten- 
tion of the boys, and thus he should be able to ob- 
tain the object in view, without exciting any sus- 
picion among his neighbors. He had soon the op- 
portunity he sought. A number of the boys being 
gathered round, as was their custom, to witness the 
operations of the forge, he took occasion to challenge 
their scholastic skill in the translation of the inscrip- 
tion. Some shook their heads: after con- 
ning over it a while, said it was not legible. At 
length one, older than the rest, anxious to 
his superior learning, after scraping and breaking 
off the rust, gave the following solution of it— 
* Where this stood 
Is another twice as good.’ 
Overjoyed at this information the tinker next morn- 
ing resumed his labor; and a little below the ground 
already cleared he found a second chest, double the 
size of the first, and, like it, filled with gold and 
silver coin. The account goes on to state that, be- 
coming thus a wealthy man, the tinker showed his 
gratitude to Providence by building a new chancel 
to the church, the old one being out of repair. And 
whatever fiction the marvelous taste of those ages 
may have mixed up with the tale, certain it is that 
there is shown at this day a monument in Swaff- 
ham church, having an effigy in marble, said to be 
that of the tinker, with his dog at bis side, and his 
tools and implements of trade lying about him.” 


HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of Barsara's History,” &c. 


CHAPTER LXX. 
MR. GREATOREX IN SEARCH OF AN INVESTMENT. 


Wui te Saxon and his friend were yachting 
and fighting, and London was yet full to over- 
flowing, and Francesco Secondo was still, to all 


‘appearance, firmly seated on his throne, Mr. 


Laurence Greatorex bent his steps one brilliant 


July morning in the direction of Chancery Lane, 


andspaid a visit to William Trefalden. 

He had experienced some little difficulty in 
making up his mind to this step; for it was an 
exceedingly disagreeable one, and required no 
small amount of effort in its accomplishment. 
He had seen and avoided the lawyer often enough 
during the last two or three months; but he 
had never spoken to him since that affair of the 
stopped check. His intention had been never to 
exchange civil speech or salutation with Will- 
iam Trefalden again ; but to hate him heartily, 
and manifest his hatred openly, all the days of 
his life. And he would have done this uncom- 
promisingly, if his regard for Saxon had not 


come in the way. But he liked that young fel-. 


low with a genuine liking (just as he hated the 
lawyer with a genuine hatred), and, cost what it 
might, he was determined to serve him. So, 
having thought over their last conversation— 
that conversation which took place in the train, 
between Portsmouth and London; having looked 
in vain for the registration of any company which 
seemed likely fo be the one referred to; having 


examined no end of reports, prospectuses, lists . 


of directors, and the like, he resolved, despite 
his animosity and his reluctance, to see William 
Trefalden face to face, and try what could be 

Perhaps, even in the very suspicion which 
prompted him to look after Saxon’s interests, 
despite Saxon’s own unwillingness to have them 
looked after, there may have been a hurking hope, 
a half.formed anticipation of something like 
vengeance. If William Trefalden was not act- 
ing quite fairly on Saxon Trefalden’s behalf, if 
there should prove to be knavery or laxity in 
some particular of these unknown transactions, 
would it not be quite as sweet to expose the de- 
frauder as to assist the defrauded ? 

Laurence Greatorex did not plainly tell him- 
self that he was actuated by a double motive in 
what he was about to do. Men of his stamp are 
not given to analyzing their own thoughts and 
feelings. ighted enongh to detect the hid- 
den motives of others, they prefer to make the 
best of themselves, and taally look at their 
own acts from the most favorable point of view. 
So the banker, having made up his mind to ac- 
cept the disagreeable side of his present under- 
tiing, complacently ignored that which might 


_, ‘sibly turn out to be quite the reverse, and per- 
suacd himself, as he walked up Fleet Street, 


that he was doing heroic in 
‘he couse of friendship. 

to William Trefalden’s private room. 


*¢Good-morning, Mr. Trefalden,” said he, with 

Burgoyne so i isliked ; ‘‘ you are snr- 

me don’t doubt.” 

Bat William Trefalden, who would have mani- 
fer ted no surprise had Laurence Greatorex walked 
in © his room in lawn sleeves and a mitre, only 
‘bowed, pointed to a seat, and replied : 

‘* Not at all. I am happy to see you, Mr. 


‘¢Thanks.”” And the banker sat down, and 
laced his hat on the table. ‘‘ Any news from 
orway ?”’ 

‘*From my cousin Saxon? No. At present 

not any.” 

“*I do not expect him to write to me.” 

‘*Not at all ? 

‘*Why, no—or, at all events, not more than 
once during his absence. We have exchanged 
no promises on the score of ndence ; 
and I am no friend to letter writing unless on 


business.” 
‘¢You are quite right, Mr. Trefalden. Mere 
letter writing is well enough for school-girls and 


sweet-hearts; but it is a delusion and a snare to 
those who have real work on their hands. 
only needs to look at a shelf of Horace Walpole’s 
Corregpondence to know that the man was 
idler and a trifler all his life.’’ 4 
Mr. Trefalden smiled a polite assent. 
‘‘ But I am not here this morning to disco} irse 
on the evils of pen and ink,” said Greatorex. 
“I have come, Mr. Trefalden, to ask your ad- 
vice.” 


**You shall be welcome to the best that my 
experience can offer,”’ replied the lawyer. 

‘*Much obliged. Before going any further, 
however, I must take you a little way into my 
confidence.” 

Mr. Trefalden bowed. 

** You must know that I have a little private 

roperty. Not much—only a few thousands; 

t, little as it is, it is my own; and is not in- 
vested in the business.” . 

Mr. Trefalden was all attention. ~ 

*¢Tt is not invested in the business,” re 
the banker; ‘‘ and I do not choose that it should 
—wholly and. solely at my own disposal. You 
understand ?” 

. Mr. Trefalden, with a furtive smile, replied 
that he understood perfectly. 

“Nor is this all. I have expensive tastes, 
expensive habits, expensive friends, and there- 
fore I want all I can get for my money. Till 
lately I have been lending it at—well, no mat- 
ter at how much per cent.; but now it’s just 
been thrown upon my hands again, and I am 
looking out for # fresh investment.” 

Mr. Trefalden, leaning back in his chair, was, 
in truth, not a little perplexed by the frankness 
with which Laurence Greatorex was placing 
these facts before him. However, he listened 
and smiled, kept his wonder to himself, and 

thi rreatorex, ‘‘T 
suppose I need scarcely tell you the object of 
my visit.” | 

‘*T have not yet divined it,” replied the law- 


er. 
‘ **T want to know if you can help me to an 
investment.” 

Mr. Trefalden made no secret of the surprise 
with which he heard this request. 

‘7 help you to an investment!" he repeated. 
** My dear Sir, you amaze me. In matters of 
that kind you must surely be far better able to 
help yourself than I am to help you.” . 

“Upon my sonl now I “don’t see that, Mr. 
Trefalden.” 

‘* Nay, the very nature of your own business—” 

‘* This is a matter which Iam anxious to keep 
apart from our business—altogether apart,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Greatorex. 

**T quite understand that; but what I do not 
understand is that you, a banker, should apply 
ee ky a lawyer, for counsel on a point of this 

n 

**Can you not understand that I may place 
more reliance on your opinion than on my own?”’ 

Mr. 'I'refalden smiled polite incredulity. 3 

** My dear Mr. Greatorex,” he rep ~ 4 cole is 
as if J were to ask your opinion on a point of 
common law.” 

Laurence Greatorex laughed, and drew his 
chair a few inches nearer, 

** Well, Mr. Trefalden,” he said, “I will be 
quite plain and open with you. Supposing, 
now, that I had good reason for believing that 
you could help me to the very thing of which I 
am in search, would it then be strange if I came 
to you as I have come to-day ?” “i 

“Certainly not, but—” . 

“*Excuse me—I have been told something 
that leads me to hope you can put a fine invest- 
om in my way if you will take the trouble to 

s0.”” 

* Then I regret to say that you have been told 
wrongly.” 

** But my informant—”’ 

‘*_was in error, Mr Greatorex. I have no- 
ae of the kind in my power—absolutely no- 

ing.” 

Is it possible 

**So possible, Mr Greatorex, that, had I five 
thousand pounds of my own to invest at this 
moment, I should be compelled to seek precisely 
such counsel as you have just been seeking from 


me. 
The banker leaned across the table in such a 
manner as to bring his face within a couple of 
feet of Mr. Trefalden’s. 
“But what about the new Company ?” said 


he. 
The 8 heart seemed suddenly to stand 
still, and for a moment—just one moment—his 


shaken 
- L himself change color. He scarcely dared 


matchless self-possession was - He felt 
trust 


himself to speak, lest his voice should betray 


Greatorex’s eyes flashed with triumph - 
the lawyer recovered his presence of Ape 


“Pardon me,” he said, coldly ; “but to what 


what company should I allu 
invested 


in the face. 
“You labor under some mistake, Mr. Great. 


*‘ And in the second place, I am at a loss to 
understand how my cousin's affairs should pos- 
sess any interest for you.” 

‘* A first-rate speculation possesses the very 
strongest interest for me,” replied the banker. 

Mr. Trefalden shrugged his shoulders signifi- 


cantly. 
« The law, perhaps, has made me over-cau- 
tious,” said he ; “*but I abhor the very nam of 


speculation.” 

/__ ** And yet, if I understood your cousin rightly, 
his money has been invested in a speculation,” 
persisted Greatorex. 

The lawyer surveyed his visitor with a calm 
hauteur that made Greatorex fidget in his chair, 

“I can not tell,” said he, ‘‘ how far my cous- 
in, in his ignorance of money-matters, may have 
unintentionally misled you upon this point; but 
I must be permitted to put you right in one par- 
ticular. Saxon Trefalden has certainly not spec- 
ulated with his fortune, because I should no more 
counsel him to speculate than he would speculate 
without my counsel. I trust I am ciently 
explicit.” 

enough, Mr. Trefalden, but—” 

The lawyer looked up inquiringly. 

_“ But disappointing, you see—confoundedly 
disappointing. I made sure after what he had 
told me—” 

‘May I inquire what my cousin did tell you, 
Mr. Greatorex ?” 

‘**Certainly. He said you had invested a 
large part of his property, and the whole of your 
own, in the shares of some new company, the 
name &nd objects of which were for the present 
to be kept strictly private.” : 

‘* No more than this?” 

‘¢ No more—except that it was to be the most 
brilliant thing of the day.” 

_ Mr. Trefalden smiled. 
|  §* Poor boy!” he said. “ What a droll mis- 
take—and yet how like him!" 

Seeing him so unruffled and amused, the City 
man’s belief in the success of his own scheme 
was momentarily staggered. He began to think 
he had made no such capital discovery after all. 

**T hope you mean to share the joke, Mr. Tre- 
falden,” he said, uneasily. 

‘*Willingly. is ings the case in these 
misapprehensions, Saxon was a little right and 
a good deal wrong in his story. His moncy has 
been dent to a company On first-rate security— 
not invested in shares, or embarked in any kind 
of speculation. I am not at liberty to name the 
company—it is sufficient that he could nowhere 
have found more satisfactory debiors.” 


same direction for outsiders ?” 

‘*¢ My cousin has advanced, I believe, as much 
as the company desires to borrow.” 

** Humph !—just myluck. Well, I am much 
obliged to you, Mr. Trefalden.” _ 

‘* Not in the least. I only regret that I can 
be of no service to you, Mr. Greatorex.” 

They rose simultaneously, and, as they did so, 
each read mistrust in the other’s eyes. 

‘*Does he really want an investment?” 
thought the lawyer; ‘‘or is it a mere scheme 
of detection from first to last ?” 

‘¢ Has he caught scent of my little game?” 
the banker asked himself; ‘‘ and is this plausi- 


tion?” | 

These, however, were questions that could 
not be asked, much less answered:; so Laurence 
Greatorex ant William Trefalden patted civilly 
enough, and hated each other more heartily 
than ever. 


There was one, however, who witnessed their 
parting, and took note thereof—one who marked 
the expression of the banker’s face as he left the 
office, the look of dismay on William Trefalden’s 
as he returned to his private room. That keen 
- observer was Mr. Keckwitch; and Mr. Keck- 
witch well knew how to turn his quick appre- 
hension to account. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
THE GREAT COMMERCIAL AUTHORITY. 


Tax young men had no difficulty in finding 
the mansion of Mr. Melchisedek. It was a 
large, white, Oriental-looking house, with innu- 
merable lattices, a fountain ‘ahigin in the court- 
yard, and a crowd of Nubian and Egyptian serv- 
ants, in rich Eastern dresses, lounging about the 


When Saxon inquired for the master of the 
house, a grave Armenian in a long dark robe 
and lofty cap stepped forward and conducted 
the visitors across the court-yard, through a long 
corridor, and into ‘a small room 
European counting-house. Here they were 
ceived by a gentlemanly person before a 
large desk covered with papers. ‘ 

‘‘ Mr. Melchisedek, I presume?” said Saxon. 

The gentleman at the desk smiled, and shook 


his head. , 
<<} am Mr. Melchisedek’s secretary,” he re- 


orex,” he said. ‘‘In the first place, you 

ferring to some association with which I am un. 

acquainted—” 
** But—” 


**T suppose, then, there is no chance in the 


ble story nothing, after all, but a clever inven- | 
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himself,” said Saxon, * if he will oblige me with 
five minutes’ conver 

The secretary smiled again; much as a vizier 
might smile at the request of a stranger who 
asked to see the sultan. 

“If you will do me the favor to state the na- 
ture of your business,” said he, “‘ I will acquaint 
Mr. Melchisedek with the particulars. He may 

haps, grant you an interview.” — 

all about the inquiries 
which he was anxious to make, and the secre- 
tary, taking theix cards with him, left the-young 
men for a few minutes to themselves. 

‘‘The Commercial Authority seems to be a 
mighty man in the land,” said Lord Castle- 
towers. 


“The Commercial Authority ha a princely 
the 


rden,” replied Saxon, looking out of win- 
, upon a maze of gorgeous flower-beds, clumps 
of sycamores and palms, and alleys of shadowy 
cypress-trees. 

‘¢ Princely indeed !” said the Earl; and quoted 
a line or two of Tennyson: 

‘+A realm of pleasaunce, many a mound, 
And many a shadow-chequer'’d lawn 
Full of the city’s stilly sound, 
And deep myrrh-thickets bowing round, 
The stately cedar, tamarisks, 
‘Thick rosaries of scented thorn, 
Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 
Graven with emblems of the time, 
In honor of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid!’ 
—by-the-way, Trefalden, what if the Commercial 
Authority keeps the Persian girl ‘with argent- 
lidded eyes’ hidden up behind yonder lattices ?” 

At this moment the door softly reopened, 

and, instead of the secretary, the Armenian ap- 
red. 
ie bowed almost to the ground, and request- 
ed the effendis to follow him. 

Up a broad flight of marble steps they went, 
and through a long suit of rooms magnificently 
furnished in a semi-oriental style, viii divans 
and hangings, carpets in which the ot sank 
noiselessly, statues, massive bronzes, ornament- 
al clocks, and large paintings in heavy Italian 
frames. Having led them through five of these 

‘stately reception-rooms, the Armenian paused 
at the entrance to the sixth, held the velvet cur- 
tain aside, and stood back to let them pass. 

A spacious room, still more Oriental, and, if 
possible, still more costly in its decorations, 
opened before them. ‘The windows admitted 
the last crimson light of the setting sun. The 
air was heavy with a mixed perfume of orange- 
blossums and roses, and the scented fumes of 
Turkish tobacco. 

As the young men entered a gaunt figure, 
clothed all in white, rose from a sofa at the up- 
per end of the room, and stood to receive them. 

This was Mr. Melchisedek. 

The great Commercial Authority was, beyond 
doubt, a very extraordinary-lovking individual. 
He was a Jew, pur et simple. It needed no 

ethnologist to see that. A Jew of marked Ara- 
bian type, with deep-set, fiery eyes, a complex- 
ion almost the color of a Roxburgh binding, a 
high, narrow, intellectual forehead, and a “‘sable- 
silvered” beard and mustache. He wore a crim- 
son fez, and a suit of fine white linen that shone 
all over like the richest satin. The buttons of 
his coat and waistcoat were also of linen; but 
in his shirt he wore three superb brilliants, and 
the long, slender brown hand which held his 
chibouque was all ablaze with jewels. 

Handing this chibouque to one of four gor- 
geously attired Nubian slaves that stood behind 
his sofa, Mr. Melehisedek inclined his head, 
pointed to a couple of divans, and said, in the 
tone of a sovereign giving audience : 

‘*Gentlemen, you are welcome.” 

Pipes and coffee were then brought round in 
the Eastern fashion, and for some minutes the 
trio smoked and 5, in silence. 

Mr. Melchisedek was the first to speak. 

‘* May I inquire,” he said, ‘‘ which gentleman 
I am to address as Mr. Trefalden ?” 

, ‘* Myself, if you please,” replied Saxon, blunt- 


The Commercial Authori 
from his lips and looked at hi 
pearance of interest. 

‘*] know your name well, Mr. Trefalden,” he 
said. “You came lately into the possession of 
a fortune founded one hundred years ago.” 

‘*T did,” replied Saxon, laughingly. ‘‘ But 
I did not expect to find that fact known in 
Egypt.” 

‘* All remarkable financial facts are known 
among financial men,” replied Mr. Melchise- 
dek ; “‘and the fame of the Trefalden legacy has 
been considerable.” 


removed his pipe 
with some ap- 


Hereupon he resumed his pipe, and a second 


round of coffee made its appearance. 

Saxon and Castletowers exchanged glances. 
The semi-Oriental gravity of the man, the pecul- 
larities of his appearance, the pashaw-like splen- 
dor of his palace, and the train of slaves about 
the place amazed and amused him. 

In obedience to a sig from the Earl, Saxon 
left Mr: Melchisedek to conduct the conversa- 
tion according to his own pleasure. 

Presently the Nubians removed the coffee- 
cups and bronght round a silver bowl of rose- 
water, and three embroidered napkins. The 
guests dipped their fingers in the one and dried 
them on the others. ‘The slaves then closed the 
a the lamps, and withdrew. 
ere no 


understand my secretary aright, Mr. 
Trefalden, you have fon informed that a sec- 
ond Anglo-Indian Company, calling itself the 
New Overland Route Company, has lately been 
incorporated; and you wish to know w 
that information be correct?” 


“*Not precisely,” replied Saxon, “for I have 


reason to know that such 
ly been formed ; ad 


@ company has actual- 


**May I inquire what that reason is?” said 
Mr. Melchisedek. 

**T have taken shares in it.” : 

‘¢ Wilf you permit me to see your debentures?” 

“*T have none—that is to say, they are doubt- 
less in the care of res lawyer. He takes charge 
of all my papers, and transacts all my business.” 

Mr. Melchisedek looked at Saxon with some- 
thing like a grim smile hovering about the cor- 
ners of his mouth, and said in his oracular tone: 

** Sir, there is no such company.” 

Bat—” 

‘* There is no such company. All joint-stock- 
companies must be publicly registered as the Act 
directs. They do not exist as companie$ till that 
registration has taken place, and, being regis- 
tered, they become capable of legally carrying 
on the business for which they are formed, ac- 
cording to the provisions of their deeds of settle- 
ment. No such company as this New Overland 
Route Company has been registered in England 

h nsequently, no such company ex- 


or elsewhere 
ists.” 

Saxon changed color, and was silent. ~ 

Mr. Melchisedek touched a silver bell, and the 
Armenian chamberlain presented himself upon 


the threshold. 
maps,” said the master, la- 


**My volume of 
conically. 

The Armenian vanished ; but reap- 
peared with a huge folio, which Mr. Mele ek 
opened at the eastern hemisphere. | 

** Be so good, Mr. Trefaiden,” said he, “ as 
to show me this suppositious route.” 

Saxon drew his finger along the map from 
Marseilles, through the Straits of Messina, to 
Sidon on the coast of Syria; from Sidon to Pal- 
myra; from Palmyra along the valley of the 
Euphrates, down the Persian Gulf, and over to 
Bombay. He explained the scheme as he pro- 
ceeded. It seemed so brilliant, so easy, so per- 
fect, that before he came to the end of his com- 
mentary his tone of voice had become quite tri- 
umphant, and all his doubts had vanished. 

But the great Commercial Authority only 
smiléd again, more grimly than before. 

‘*You have been grossly imposed upon, Mr. 
Trefalden,” he said. ‘*No offices such as you 
describe have been erected here or elsewhere. 
No surveyors have been sent out. No deputa- 
tions have been dispatched. The whole trans- 
action is less than a bubble—a mere figment of 
the imagination.” 

‘‘But may it not be possible that, without 
your knowledge—” 

‘** No Oriental undertaking can be set on foot 
without my knowledge,” replied Mr. Melchise- 
dek, stiffly. ‘‘I employ agents throughout the 
East, whose business it is to keep me informed 
on these subjects.” 

‘‘ Good Heavens!” murmured Saxon. ‘‘ Ido 
not know how to believe it !” 

‘* Besides,” added the Commercial Authority, 
thing is impracticable.” 

Why so?” 

‘¢ In the first place, the obstacles to the Eu- 
phrates route by land are innumerable—perhaps 
altogether insurmountable the second place, 
Sidon, which is to this scheme what Alexandria 
is to the genuine route, is one of the most dan- 
gerous points of the Syrian Coast.” | 

that possible?” exclaimed Saxon.‘ ‘‘I 
have read of the harbor of Sidon in Homer— 
in the Bible—in ancient and medieval history. 
Surely it is the of Damascus ?” 

was,” replied Mr. Melchisedek; ‘‘ but’ it 
has not been a sea-port for more than two hun- 
dred years. When the Emir Fakreddin defend- 
ed his territory against the encroachments of 
Amurath the Fourth, pe filled the harbor in or- 
der to prevent the Turkish fleet from approach- 
ing the town. Since that time no vessel of size 
has dared to attempt an entrance.” 

Saxon stood bewildered, with his eyes fixed 
upon the map. 

‘*I fear you have been defrauded to a consid- 
able extent,” said Mr. Melchisedek, politely. 

‘*To be defrauded is, I suppose, the lot of 
the ignorant,” replied Saxon; “but it is not so 
much for the money that I care. It is for the— 
the—’’ 

‘¢ Precisely,” said Mr. Melchisedek. 
swindle.” 

Saxon shrank from the word as if it stung him. 

‘‘T am very much obliged to you,” he said, 
hastily. 

‘Pray do not name it, Mr. Trefalden. 
happy to have been useful to you.” 

And with this Mr. Melchisedek again touched 
the silver hand-bell, saluted his visitors in state- 
ly fashion, and remained standing till the Arme- 
nian had ushered them from his presence. 

Back they went again, through the five mag- 
nificent rooms, down the marble staircase, now 
all ablaze with lamps of quaint and beautiful de- 
signs, and out across the spacious court-yard. 

It was now dusk. A delicious breeze was 
blowing off the sea; the Frankish quarter was 
full of promenaders; and a band was playing in 
the great square, before the French Consulate. 

But Saxon strode on toward the Hotel de 
l'Europe, observing nothing; and Castletowers 
followed him silently. Not till they were again 
alone in their own sitting-room did he venture 
to break in upon his friend’s meditations. 


I am 


“1 am afraid this is a bad business, Trefal- | 


den,” he said. | 
‘¢ A terrible business!” replied Saxon, leaning 
moodily out of the window. 


The Earl laid his hand upon the young fel- 


low’s shoulder. 

‘*Is your loss very heavy ?” he asked, gently. 

‘‘ Nearly half my fortune.” 

“Good Heavens, Trefalden!” 

Saxon smiled bitterly. , 

‘* Yes,” he replied; ‘it is a loss not to 
counted by thousands, or tens of or 
hundreds of thousands—but millions. I have 


| been robbed of two millions,” 


the law to appeakto!” 


“The law can do nothing for ” replied 
Saxon. 

“The law can do every thing if one has 
prompt recourse to it. Supposing that these 
swindlers have fled, you can set a hundred de- 
tectives at their heels; you can hunt them down 
like can—” 

“I tell you, Castletowers, I can do nothing,” 
interrupted Saxon, impatiently. 

** Why not?” 

Saxon was silent. \ 

**'Who laid the scheme before you? Who 
sold you the forged shares?” 

Still Saxon made no reply. 

A foreboding of the truth flashed suddenly 
across Lord Castletowers’s mind. 
_ Gracious powers!” he faltered. ‘‘ Surely— 
it 18 not possible—can it be that Mr, Trefal- 


“Don’t ask me!” said Saxon, passionately ; 
** don’t ask me!” 
Seeking down all at once, he ex- 


“But oh, it’s not the money, Castletowers! 
it’s not the money that I grieve about!” 

“*T understand that,” replied the Earl, scarce- 
ly less agitated than himself. ‘‘Who would 


** My own kinsman—my friend whom I loved 
and trusted !” 
ai friend whom we all trusted,” said the 

Saxon looked at him with:an alarmed, almost 
an imploring, expression—opened his lips as if 
to speak—checked himeelf, and turned away 
with a heavy sigh. | 

He had now no doubt that his cousin had 
wronged Lord Castletowers of that twenty-five 
thousand pounds; but he conld not bring him- 
self to say what he suspected. Besides, there 
was still a hope. 

At all events he would wait—wait and think. 


VALE. 


*Tis ever “ Farewell” in this world I ween. 
Nor ever a meeting long without it; 

Its shadow falls over each lovely scene— 
The dying whisper, the living shout it. 


naeee Farewell! and in shrieks the train, 


The bell of the steamer rings loud and long, 
And white hands wave far over the railing; 


Who weep as the ship goes sea sailing! 
The wind sprung as the da dark, 
The tench wares teesed 
-Farewell! we cried as her little bark 
sailing alone on that fearful ocean. 


We saw not far off the strand— 

We heard not the voice of angel greeting— 

Yet we knew that at last she had reached the land 
follow not on the meeting. : 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Every body has heard how presence of mind displayed 
by Sir Thomas More once saved his life; yet the story 


madman was going down Sir Thomas fastened the door 


with, ‘‘ Here, stop now, what have you got in your pock- 
et?’ ‘* A three-barreled revolver,” was the instant reply. 
‘* What have you got?” The drunken wretch turned, and 
rushed away without a word. 

Sorsebody has said that ** presence of mind is good, but 


self how he shall act should he be one of a terror-stricken 
band of hapless passengers. Nothing is ever gained by 
rash impetuosity, even when the mind, half-paralyzed by 
fear, yields to the impulse to escape from impending death. 
If there is but one moment in which to save one’s life, 
half that moment is well spent in thinking how to do it. 
Could the passengers of the ill-fated St. John have resisted 
the impulse to throw open state-room doors to the deadly 
steam, and to rush with naked feet through scalding wa- 
ter, what agony would have been saved to many! Since 
traveling is so notoriously unsafe, a certain mental prepa- 
ration for exigencies will often prove a safeguard. 

It is a brief, sad bistory which is involved in the two 
items which follow? 

MARRIED. 

Lyron—Grerens.—On Thursday, Oct. 26, at St. Luke's 
Church, by the Rev. J. H. Tuttle, Franeia J. Lyon, to Mary 
Imogene, only daughter of Edward Greene, of this city. 


DIED. 
Lyron.—On Sunday, Oct. 29, from injuries received 
L aged 31 years. Also, un Monday, Oct. 30, at T a.m., 
Mary yon, wife of the above, and only daughter 
of and Martha Green. er] 


Years ago when the cholera was striding toward 
country some cities prepared for its coming and others did 
not. The mortality was in the ratio of the preparation. 


up with baths, 
| each, and two physicians appointed to cech. What was | 


‘But not irrecoverably robbed! You have | 


— that Mr. Trefalden could be so. 


the result ? Only two or three cases of cholera, and wet « 
single case taken to Ww 
either hospital. as ever money or 


At the recent grand banquet at Deimenico’s 
Bir Merton Peto to hie Amorioen friends she “Bul ef 
Fare” was « unique and elegant affair. It was arranged 
in the form of an eight-paged book, each leaf being of 
satin, and containing the numerous dishes of the banqned 
in regular order, while the covers, which were of morocea, 
were stamped in gold with Sir Morton's coat of arms and 
the name of the particular guest at whose plate the boo} 
was laid. This dinner is said to have been one of the 


most elegant affairs of 


It is rumored that an Club is about 
organized in our city—the idea epg 
ions do, from France. The grand object of this society is 
to discountenance habits of extravagance among young 
ladies. It seems that a couple of gentlemen, at their club 
room one evening, having tired themselves at the billiard 
table, sought rest on a lounge in the smoking room, each 
with a fragrant Havana. But either the lounge was um 
comfortable or the cigars unsoothing—a heated disc uselon 
ensued, which resulted not long after in a meeting of sixty 
or more determined young men who could not afford the 
expense of a wife! The general idea promulgated at this 
interesting meeting seemed to be that all the money ex 
pended in a family was spent by the wife; consequently, if 
@ man wanted any for his own use he must not be a hus 
band! A report to prove this was made out with great 
accuracy, by five gentlemen, in the space of half an hour! 
The meeting came to an abrupt conclusion by the inoppor- 
tune and unexpected arrival of a married gentleman, and 
the important documents were hustled away into somé 
secret corner. The movement will undoubtedly be suc- 
cessful, and a flourishing club be formed, composed of 
young gentlemen cf limited incomes, who desire the un- 


- disturbed enjoyment of their billiards, cards, cigars, and 


wines! We trust, nobody wil! disturb them! However 
much ladies may need to be checked in their extrava- 
gances (and they need it enough), ‘“‘ people who live in 
glass houses shouldn't throw stones.” 

The famous balloon wedding, so long talked of, has been 
postponed once and again; if, however, the present pro- 
gramme is carried out, it will have transpired before this 


paragraph meets the reader's eye: 
The is are pleted. 


man, who comes on expressly for the purpose. A superb 
car belonging to Professor Lowe has been newly furnished 
with Brussels carpet, damask cushions, 


blue silk and will be attached to the balloon. 
The to the interesting event are Profeseor 
ton, of Syracuse, and Miss Jenkins, formerly of St. 


The bri 2 posed of ashes-of-roses poplin, 
trimmed with velvet . shade darker than the 
and velvet buttons. Ilat and basquine to match. 

The bridemaids 


with poin 

maids is the sister of the e, the other the daughter of 
ridegroom. Between this young lady and her pro. 

posed ye oy there is only one year of difference in 


every thing that is re 
cherché belonging to a lady’s wardrobe. 

And in this connection we will give our lady readers s 
few items from the latest Paris fashions. 

are The small masks 
tucked in tight at sides of ¢ and reaching ba 
to the chin, are doomed. re 
extreme, being long, wide, and flowing, very nunlike 
in effect. Hitherto t have been worn of plain up 
hemmed gauze, measuring occasionally one yard and @ 
half; but now th -_ manufactured three-quarters of a 

black 80 


yard in iength em 
with beads. ully w 

Our readers be glad tc hear that drees-makers’ 
are likely to be du the winter, for the 
reason that dresses are to be but little The 
ing drese-makers are skirts for promenade 
toilets. Those ladies who st in trim have cross- 


cut bands of satin round their skirte, and in the centre of 
each an extremely narrow band of the same material as 


in the Princess and the 


the skirt are 


pleats are at 

sides and front, where it is plain, trimming is laid 
simulate basques. As for crinolines, we are repeatedly 
told they are “* going out;" but the evidence of our eyes 
assures us of the con . In Paris the much-abused ar- 
ticles are certainly smaller in front, but at the back they 
have by no means diminished—rather the contrary. 


ing 100 to 120 threads per day. 
is really worth something! We wish we had some ma- 


you with such boldness, and.stare yeu in the face with 
such impudence that it is — well, to say the least nos 
pleasant. The surest remedy is a good cat! We have 
tried and know, and nothing would tempt us to part with 
our Tabby. o 

A story is going the rounds of a man living out West 
who completes eight pairs of large-sized boots every day. 
That would be considered smal! doings in New York if the 


The following appears to us to be a very good story: 


An philan was taken seme ago to 
see one of the schools in Dublin devoted to the conversion 
of children to the rather 


“ Very well, boys,” the master. Turning to 
English visitor, ** You see we do not 
as 


well as religious 
” the visitor; “but may I be allowed to 
the m Oh, 


Fas 


: 


yas 


| 
ia, 
shiver, 
On the platform there parted two hearts with pain, 
And away, away, over valley and, river. 
——[—[— 
bears repeating. One day while Sir Thomas was walking 
on the roof of his palace, lost in contemplation, an insane yo. 
man came rushing toward him, and threatened to push A principal feature to be remarked in the make of win. 
him from the battlements. The chancellor was in his | ter dresses is the absence of all pleats both in front and at 
gown, and besides was old and unable to struggle with | the sides of the skirt. To 
such a strong fellow. He had a little dog with him. | = t breadth 
+“ Now," said he, to the maniac, “Ist us first throw the Mee therefore in one piece. Three box 
dog down, and see what sport that will be." So the dog 
was thrown over. “Is not this fine sport?" said his lord- 
ship; ‘‘let us fetch him up, and try it again.” As the 
. and called for help. 
One evening, not long ago, a peaceful-minded gentle- 
man, who probably never fired a pistol in his life, was pur- 
suing his homeward way through one of our city avenues. Conan os “A s couple of mies, 
Suddenly he was ted by a half-intoxicated ruffian invented machinery for enabling them to spin cotton yarn. 
a It is «0 constructed that the mouse'is enabled to make 
atonement to society for past offenses by twisting and reel. 
chinery by which not only mice but ra/s could be made te 
s work at come useful trade—provided they could be caught! 
ef bettas?” New York is becoming overrun with rais. Even in many 
us face to face on every hand. In these times when a 
private houses their ravages and familiarity are astonish- 
smash-up on the rail or an explosion on the water is an is reuse fem them, And Gen Meee 
following statement is true. “There is a ladies’ shoe- 
maker down in the swamps, who, as fast as he finishes « ‘ 
gaiter, throws it over his shoulder into a box behind him. 
He keeps one in the air all the time and don’t half try.” 
small class in very lesson in 
Biblical know edge, and ee to display some 
of the practical instructions by his pupiis. “Now, 
boys, you anew “ Yes, Sir, 
(Every hand up. 
“ No, Sir, it is not.” 
edek turned to Saxon, and said : ee 
‘| had any inducement to remain. Public meetings were 
held, and money freely contributed for the thorough cleans- 
ing of the city. Numerous committees, of two gentlemen 
each, were appointed, who visited every develling, inapect- 
ing cellars, closets, drains, and yards. Every sort of rub- " 
bish and filth was removed by public carte, and cellars 
| | again renewed ‘ 


AMERICAN TORPEDOES 
IN ENGLAND. 


Tue first use of subma- 
rine explosive shells for the 
destruction of hostile ships 
of war was introduced by 
Mr. Davip BusHNE tL, of 
Connecticut, about 1777. 
He contrived a machine in 
which the operator, with 
air enough to breathe for 
; half an hour, could dive 
‘under the bottom of an en- 
‘emy’s vessel, and fasten té 
it a box of powder, which 
‘was afterward to be fired 
Dy means of a gun-lock and 


~ 


chine, which took its name 
from its shape resembling 
the American turtle or tor- 


~ 


4 cess against the British 
ne squadron in New York har- 
ae bor and in the Delaware. 
be Twenty years later Ros- 


get Focrox, the author 
of steam navigation in 
America, devised a meth- 


od of applying submarine 

| bomb-shells, which he laid 

before the British Govern- 

ment. It was discounte- 

manced by the naval au- 

thorities, but found some 

favor with Mr. Prrt, who 

on one occasion witnessed, 

near Walmer Castle, the 

blowing up of the brig 

Dorothea by means of an 

| 180-pounder torpedo. 

Tron'’s shell was provided 

with clock-work to set the 

gun-lock in action and fire 

ie the powder, after the lapse 

ofagiventime. The whole 

subject, however, seems to 

have lain in abeyance till 

the Russian war of 1854, 

when the channels leading 

to Cronstadt were defend- 

ed by sunken magazines 

of powder, held by buoys 

at a certain depth beneath 

the surface. The intended 

method of ignition, when 

the enemy’s ships passed 

° over, was by the breaking 

of a smal] glass tube con- 

taining sulphuric acid, 

j which would then flow 

down a long flexible tube, 

ay, : containing at its bottom a 

| preparation of chlorate of 

+h potash, so as to produce a 

flame communicating with 

a the magazine. These Rus- 

sian torpedoes, however, 

did not prove very effi- 

cient, and were harmlessly 

| fished up by the exploring 
boa 


ts. 

Our late civil war has 
ia occasioned the practical 
application and modifica- 
tion of these engines of 
| warfare in a great variety 
of forms. They were ex- 
tensively used by the mili- 
. tary and naval engineers 


— 


il 


| 
| 


ii | 


| 


@ long cord. This ma- 


pedo, was tried without suc- 


| 
| 


+ 


ih like the fins of a 
to regulate its 
ward or downward au 
tion, was constructed by 
them at Charleston, and | 
another at New Orleans; 
but in these instances the 
torpedo - shells, as em. 
ployed by the Southern- 
ers, were to be thrust for- 
ward at the end ofa long 
arm oF spar, 80 as to be 
placed in direct contact 
with the bottom or side 
of the ship to be de- 
stroyed, 

This principle, which 
seemed fatal to the use- 
fulness and convenient 
applicability of the in- 
vention, has been entire. 
ly superseded by the new 
kind of torpedoes exhib- 
ited recently at Chat- 
ham. The merit of the 
novel combination, in its 
present shape, is shared 
by Mr. W. W. Woop, 
Chief Engineer of the 
United States Navy, 

Mr. G. W. \ 
of New York, inventor 
of the magneto-electric 
telegraph, which had-al- 
ready been employed 
with remarkable success 
for military and engi- 
neering purposes on land. 
Without going into a de- 
scription of Mr. BEARDs- 
LEE’s invention, which 
supersedes the galvanic 
battery as well for the 
transmission of messages 
as for the explosion of 
mines or magazines, at 
any distance, either on 
land or under water, and 
sunk at any depth, it 
may be stated that the 
magneto-electric appa- 
ratus, requiring no acids 
or plates, is carried in § 
small box as portable as 
a writing-desk ; it may 
be worked very easily 
upon an open telegraph 
wire on land, or a wire, 
in the -water, insulated 
by a coating of vulcan- 
ized India rubber. In 
August, 1864, when Mr. 
BEARDSLEE’S apparatus 
was experimentally ap- 
plied to the ordinary line 
of telegraph wire be- 
tween New York and 
Washington, a charge of 
gunpowder at Washing- 
ton was fired in an in- 
stant by the operators at 


New York, and rice rer- 
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od, at a distance of 240 miles ; whereas in former 
ex ts of this sort with Grover’s galvanic bat- 
teries, the combined power of no less than 150 pairs 
was required to ignite powder by means of burning 
a platinum wire at Baltimore, forty miles from 
Washington. Mr. BEARDSLEE employs a patent fu- 
see or cartridge for mines and torpedoes, which is so 
ingenious that we must give it particular notice. 
It consists of a small wooden cylinder about three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, and three inches 
long; at one end of the cylinder is a cavity which 


‘ holds the combustible, which is confined only by 


pasteboard or membrane, so that when ignited it 
will blow straight into the heart of the principal 
charge ; the two wires of the electric circuit, enter- 
ing at the other end of the cylinder, terminate upon 
the little wooden disk which forms the bottom of this 
cavity, 80 that the end of one wire is about a quar- 
ter of an inch from the other; the electric circuit 
is completed by drawing a dash with a black-lead 
pencil across the tiny space of the wooden surface 
connecting the two ends of wire; and the fusee is 
then charged. It is a property of black-lead or plum- 
bago to burst into flame when reached by the elec- 
tric current; hence, by sending a current through 
the circuit thus composed, which may have wires 
of any length, the pencil-mark lying in the tract of 
this current, and consisting of a few disintegrated 
icles of plumbago, is infallibly set on fire, and 
must infallibly set fire to the whole charge of the 
fusee, and of the torpedo or mine. The use of such 
a fusee is in every way superior to the method of 
producing ignition by platinum wire, which in- 
volves a great waste of electric power. 
The illustrations which we give on page 732 re- 


_ late to a recent trial] made of these torpedoes in the 


Medway, England, in the presence of the DukE oF 
Somenset, First Lord of the Admiralty, and oth- 
er eminent naval authorities. This test resulted 
in a complete success. Several experiments were 

One was to try the effect of the explosion 
of a torpedo charged with 440 pounds of powder 


and sunk under mud and sand at the entrance of 
Chatham 


Harbor. The depth of water at bigh- 


tide was 26 feet. The train being fired, in an in- 
stant there rose from the placid bosom of the river 
high into the air a huge column of water, in shape 
and action much resembling those great water- 
spouts occasionally witnessed by sailors in mid- 
ocean, and to which, though very beautiful to look 
upon, they do their best to give a wide berth. The 


splendid volumes of snow - white feathery spray | 


soared quickly to a height of little less than 200 
feet, and then fell gently again in exquisitely grace- 
ful curves into the vortex whence they had risen, 
leaving no trace of themselves behind save a slow- 
ly-expanding circle of bubbling, foaming water, the 
muddy, yeasty aspect of which showed that the riv- 
er had been stirred toits lowest depths. The illus- 
tration on page 732 will give some idea of the ap- 
pearance of this huge column of water. 

Another experiment, which we illustrate, was the 
destruction of the Terpsichore—an 18-gun English 
sailing frigate—by two 75-pound torpedoes. These 
were let down alongside of the ship. Only one of 
these bore upon the ship, the other being borne 
away by the tide too far to have any effect on the 
vessel. Upon the explosion the Terpsichore sud- 
denly rose at her bows ten or twelve feet into the 
air and keeled over on her starboard side, while 
great masses of water burst up through her decks, 
her whole frame being convulsed and heaving as 
with agony, till she began to settle down forward. 
In another moment her stern stood up at an acute 
angle, and her bow sank deeper and deeper. Not 
a fragment, however, of her timbers was seen to be 
detached from the rest of her bulk, not a splinter 
had been shot up into the air or had fallen off into 
the water, and she appeared to be going down bod- 
ily. The mischief she had received would seem to 
be a broken back; for she, still continued to go 
down by the head until, in about five minutes from 
her first movement, she lay fast aground in the 
Medway mud on an even keel, with the tide up to 
within a few inches of her port-holes. 

It is now admitted that one of these 
with a charge of 440 pounds, would be sufficient to 


destroy the strongest of her Majesty’s ships-of-war. 
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send for catalogues. 


THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


THE HIGHEST PRIZE AWARDED TO THE GROVER | 


& BAKER MA 


‘ 
On Monday moruing Ear. Rosset announced 
the awards to the successful exhibitors in the In- 
ternational Exhibition, Dublin, and the Prizes were 
afterward presented by the Duxe or Lemerer. 
Among the exhibitors who obtained Medals were 
the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company, 
Liverpool and London, this being the fifteenth firs¢- 
class prize gained by these. Machines this season.— 
Mercury. 


Do nor Waste your Moxey buying any of the 
numerous worthless articles calluod Gotp Pens, 
which have flooded the market for the last few 
years, when at lower prices you can get pens which 
are acknowledved to be the Bast ut THE WORLD. 

Avoid the shameless Upstarts, whose lack of 
brains compels them to attempt ImrraTron, even to 
the advertisement, If you want the full value of 

money, call on A. Morrox, 25 Maiden Line, 
oh York, or inclose stamp for circular. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR SALE. 


Four Rollers: Table Distribution. 
Has been used till Oct, 1st to print Harren's WEEKLY. 
Price $2000. 
Also, (me 
Distribution, Bed 385i. Price $3500. 
The above Presses are in good working order, and are 
offered for sale in consequence of the increased circula- 


of Harrer’s WEEKLY req the Lightning 
” Apply to HARPER & B og 
329 Pearl Street, New York. 


MATILDA TOOTS. 


New Comto Sone, 35e. With picture, colored ..... 50c. 
I eam not Sine THE OLD Songes........ 
SUNLIGHT WITHIN MY HEART 
Have YOU Seen BER LaTetr? (comic)............ 
Souprers’ Harry Rerven, Mazourka............. 
Te was MY MOTHER'S VOICE 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 


OR READY SOAP MAKER. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Taums: $2 50 a year; 8 copies for $6; 5 
to getter-up of club, $10. Single Numbers sale by 
News nts throughout the United States. Two volumes 
and July. Address 
. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 

823 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


yg nem Jn., @ Book crammed full of Jokes, Com- 


a WATCHES 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


Gent)emen, especially Arietmas presents, of 
fine finish and rich design, at greatl suduned ae 


richly engraved, Evglish full plate | somes movements, 

ved paliets and balance bridge, 
fine enameled white dial, and faney hands. Conzrxot 
with key, case, gents'| FINE VEST CHAIN, 
with beautifai Locket (double hunting case) for two 
likenesses, all complete, a beautiful holiday present, sent 
free by mail for only $8. 

A HANDSOME SILVER WATOH, 
double cares ; 
ease, chain, gold locket, &c., 
part of the for only $6. 

‘the Imprniat Timexeergzn, a Wonderful Combination 
Of Mecho nical Effects, containing a beautiful and eorrect 
working THERMOMETER, an accurately adjusted Mariner’ 
Compass in miniature, sunk in and a Reliable Cal- 
endar, indicating day of month, week, &c., rendering this 
Watch a perfect Heat, and Time Innicator, and 
of great value to travelers, farmers, and others desirous 
of a perfect Regulator. This valuable Watch is encased 
in finely finished Magic Spring 19 Line 
Cases (the outer cases being of fine 18-Carat Gold, inner 
eases of Solid Gold Composite), richly nereres with 

movements, Lever C 
Se'f-Acting polished steel Click, Equal Balance, Inde. 
pendent Actions, and is an exact imitation of a $200 watch 
used ‘by the Roral and Officers of the Brrr- 
is AguY. Warranted one year. Price per single one, 
all complete, with Case, Key, «c., sent any whcre by mail, 
$20. Fine Strives Lepines, Hunting Case, $15. ENG Lien 
Genuine Ametican Levers, $30. 


watouss for PRESENTS. sent 
CATELY BROTHERS, Importers of Fine Watches, 102 
Nassau St., New York. (Established 1858.) 


ALBU MS—finely bound—two clasps— 


By 

Articles, presents, Yankee notions of all kinds. 
W. C. Wemyss, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


Circular, te 
John rest, Mow York. 


~ . 


ylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table | 


Mistress. *‘ Why, Bridget, what 


{ 


you om, those-biscuits down to the tray ?” 
Coox. ‘‘ Yes, faith, Mum, or they’d be afther "the tops off your oven, Mum—this Yaste 


Powdher’s so moity powerful.” 


Lhe Pioneer Yeast Powder is manufactured by Taylor & Young, 
Wo. 186 Front Street, New York. | 


Worth $500,060! 
TO BE SOLDAT ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE, 


AND NOT TO BE PAID FoR TILL. YOU KNOW wHaT 
YOU ARE TO GET. 


SPLENDID LIST OF ARTICLES. 

BACH. 

100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches. ........++-- $115 00 
100 Gold Watches eepeeeeee 70 00 
900 Ladies’ Gold Watches .... 
600 Ladies’ and Gents’ 18 00 


$3 


SSSSSSSSSESESS 


Chased Gold Bracelets. .... 
and Guard hains....... 5 
Diamond 
Pens, ~ Holders . 
Gold Pens, with Silver Extension Cases 4 


if 
ie 


An immense stock of Watehes, Jewelry, and 
Fancy Goods, all to be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, with- 
out regard to value, and not to be paid for till you see 
what you will receive. 

CERTIFICATES, naming each article and its value, 
are placed in sealed envelopes and well mixed. One of 
the<e envelopes will be sent by mail to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents; five for $1; eleven for $2; thirty for 
$5; Sixty-five for $10; and one hundred for $15. 

a receipt of the Certificate you will see what you sre 
going Bare, to pay the 
ollar and take the article or not. may thus 
chine, or any Set of Jewelry on our for $1; and in no 
care can they get less than One Dollar's 
are no blanks. Address 

C. M. DUNN & CO., 508 Broadway, New York. 
In those cases of scanty, retarded growth (the 
person over 18), the Balsam of the Tennessee Swamp 
toa vigorous growth 
nials.) The History and « small Sample of this 
Balsam sent sealed on receipt of return postage. 
JOHN RAWLINS, 815 Broadway, New York. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of 7-:. -<es, $10, $16, 
and $80. Price of an Office, with Pre.-, $15, 
and $Ti. Send for a circular to the LO 
MPANY, 28 Water Street, Bostun. ‘ 


¥ 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by Mi to the 

MUTUAL FRIEND. By Dickens, 
PLETE. With Illustrations by Marcus 8vo, 
poy vt Paper, $1 00; one volume, Cloth, $1 50. 


PRISON LIFE IN THE SOUTH: at Richmond, Macon, 


Goldzbo and Andersenville, the Years 
1664 and 1603. By A. O late Lieutenant ist 
New York 

ed Edges, $2 00. 


CAN You FORGIVE HER? By Axtiioxr 
strated BROWNE. 
Cloth, $2 00. New Bdition. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT MARCH: 
General Sh th 
pto General Sherman. With a Map 


trations, and an Appendix, containing 
Official by Major-General jer- 
master au xe Twent 


D AMERICAN CIVI 
the Future. Civil Pol of 
LIAM DRAPER, M.D., Author of a “Treatise 
Human Ph anda**H the Intellectual 
Development. of 
Edges, $2 50. 


THE OIL, REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA: Showing | 
where Petrolenm and at 


is found; how it is Obtained, 
what Cost, ‘With Hints for whom it may Concern, By 
WwW . 12mo, Cloth, $1 


CARRY'S CONFESSION. By the Author of ‘ Mattie: 
a Stray.” 6Svo, Paper, 15 cents, 

TRACKETT’S UNITED STATES CAVALRY. History 
of the United States Cavalry from the Formation of the 


Federal Government to the lst of June, 1868. Towhich | 


is added a List of all the Cavalry Regiments, with the 
United States Service since the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion. By Atuent G. Bracxerr, Brevet Colonel Unit- 


A DAY. AGENTS WANTED to sell a new 
wonderful SEWING MACHINE, the only 
one Address 

SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 

$90 A MONTH. AGENTS ‘WANTED for siz 
new out. Address 

0. T. G. + City Building, Liddeford, Maine. 

GENTS and DEALERS in FANCY GOODS —« aala- 


ble and profitable article. Send 25 cents for sam 
and trade-list. W. ©. Wemyss, 016 Broadway, New York. 


concern ious, 

and durab Soldiers 

receive this leg without g fa- 
been increased, all ‘applicants are 


ng 
‘eer, $1 50 and-$2; female dancer, $2 50; 


male and female, $4. 
Machine 


1865. 


New York Weekly, 
(The greatest Story and Sketch Paper 
| 
Is Now Ready, 
AND 
Contains the First Chapter of a New 
and Beautiful Story, 
From the Pen of our Popular Contribntor, 
LOUIS LEON. 


It is entitled | 
The Hunted Pioneers; 
Strong Abe's Adventures among 


the Indians. 
A TALE OF FRONTIER LIFE. 


STRONG ABE, whose adventures among the 
Indians form the basis of these pages, belonged 
to a branch of the family of the late lamented 


President of the United States. 


He went to the wildernesses of Kentucky, 
where he became famous as a Scout, and was 
finally killed by the Indians; but the particu- 
lars of his removal to 

The Dark and Bloody Grounds; 
of the settlement he founded; of the daring 
deeds which won for him the sobriquet of 


** Strong Abe ;” of his battles with 


 $Scalp-Rohe 
(the terrible chief of the red-skins); of his no- 
ble and unselfish conduct during years of con- 
‘ stant trials and danger, as the leader of the Pi- 
oneers—all these fascinating and thrilling sub- 
jects are for the first time fully represented and 
displayed in this narration. We confidently 
anticipate, therefore, that the publication of 
THH HUNTED PIONEERS 

will prove the greatest literary event of the day, 
attracting intense interest from one end of ow 
country to the other; for not only are the per 
sons and events figuring in the tale of a naturé 
to fix genefal attention, but they also throw a 
‘most interesting light upon the sterling man- 
hood of the ancestors of our glorious 


Deceased President, | 
showing from whom he inherited his high qual- 


ities, and how worthy. Was the ancestor of his 
distinguished descendant. 


In brief, this thrilling record Of the affections, 
friendships, dangers, unselfish devotion, &c.,&c., 
of this great pioneer, the heroic scout, can not 
fail to charm the entire population of America. 


} 


: our readers all be on the look-out for it. 


Also, just commenced, 
The Diary of a Village 
Gossip, 
From the Pen of the Gifted 
ALMEDIA M. BROWN, 


“Diary of a Minister's Wife" 


The Mew York Weekly is sold by all 
News. Agents thronghont the Union. ‘The 
Price is Bix Cents, but in cases where agents 
have to pay extra freight a higher price is 
charged. ‘When there is « News Agent in the 
through him. We do not wish to mail the pa- 
per except to places where there is no other 
means of getting it. When sent by mail: 

10 00; Eight Copies, $20 00. e party w 
sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. 
Postmasters and others who get ae their 

towns, can afterward add single cop- 
on the Weekly to 
all parts of the country is only twenty cents 8 
year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the of- 
fice where the paper is delivered. 


STREBT & SMITH, Proprietors, 


: 
734 HARPER'S. WEEKLY. [Novemsrr 18, 
— 
San 
~ Ss \\ 
S SSSss | 
RSS | > = 
A Drum Cylinder Printing-Press. Ws 

J. H. Winsiow & Co. 
Mailed postpaid. FREDERICK BLUME, 1860). 
Make your own Soap 

WITH B. T. BABBITT’S 

Bs Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 

“Tit Be superior to any other saponifier or ley in the market. Put 

Be owe up in cans of 1 pound, 3 pounds, 8 pounds, 6 pounds, and 

py 12 — with fall directions in English and German for 

making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make 15 Savannan. Charleston. Comma. Cnarotte 

Ont gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. Consumers 
ote 64, 65, 66,67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N.Y. 

Bet (GOLD PENS.—The best Pen for the least money is the 
\ “ag Johnson Pen—warranted for one year—14 carats fine. 

peak Also, every variety of Pen-holders on hand. Pens re- 
ie, pointed on receipt of 50 cts. Pens sent by mail. Send for 
ee Circular. E. 8. JOHNSON, Manufactory and Office No. of 

ae 15 Maiden Lane, New York. the 

te 
and 

to 

i | On receipt of the Certificate you see what you can 
@ ———__________________ | take the article or not, Que of these envelepes will be sent 
J by mall SforGi; eleven for $2; 30 
for $5; 65 for $10; and 100 for $16. 

Re Conundrums, Humorous Poetry, &e.,&c. Price 10 cents. Agents wanted every where. Great inducements to la- 8 a 

ka Bend orders to Box $410, P. O., New York. dies and gents to act as such. Fail not to send for circu- te ne ee 

Address J. H. WINSLOW CO., 208. Broadway, N. Y 
ANTED—. TO INTRODUCE THE NEW 
$8 Ww ane Seclling work, “Grant and Sherman— 

“— Now Ready. with steel portraits, 

| battle ecenes, and maps. A rare chance is offered to make 
For terms on or address B. TREAT & 
ee CO., Publishers, No. 180 Grand Street, New York. 

pat PRY MAGAZINE Out. Price 8 Address 

% PAUL PRY, 66 John Street, New York. 

o Cl whose 

NEW YORK AND PROVIDENCE 

Jewelers’ Association. 

an Depot, 558 Broadway. 

ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
Union be teat ty HARNDESTS 
4 No, 6 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 

convenience’, econom se send 

Salem, Mass., for circular No. 6, containing full infor 
Winpine Watches, $00. FaTent Levens, $20. Ladies’ 
Enameled emali watches, $20. Ali st les of coor 
Tit 
SANTA 

: Patent Automaton Dancers, im- 

itating motions of living négroes, and af- 

re | ren © 

No. 1, $2; No. | 


~~ 


November 18, 1865.] 


A SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


EUROPEAN POCKET 
TIMEKEEPER. 


ONE DOLLAR BACH. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR, June 29, 1865. 


ern manuf.cture, 
nO KEY or winding up; NEVER RUNS DOWN, and can never 
be too fast or too slow. It is a most remarkable 

Just introduced into this a Europe, — it is 


alt 
keeper. 


MAGNIFICENT SALE. 
GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEWELRY, 


THE ONE DOLLAR PLAN. 

The ENTIRE STOCK of one Gold and Silver Watch 
Manufactury, two immense Jewelry Establishments, = 
Musical Instrument and Sewing M Warehouse, 0 
Warehouse, one Gold Pen and Pencil Maker, 


204-206 Broadway, N.Y. 


the p 
coaching war. 
THE PLAN IS SIMPLE. 

The name of each article offered for ssle—as Gold Hunt- 
ing Watch, Musical Box, Silver Cake Basket, yg writ- 
tenon a card and inclosed in a sealed envelope ; these en- 
velopes are then placed in a drawer and well mixed ; then 
as an order is received, with 25 cents for — postage 
and charges, one of the e cards or is taken out at 
random, and sent by first mail to the ae pa will 
eee at once what he can get for Owe Doar. 
ficate will be sent for 25 cents; 5 for $1; ii forse 30 for 
$5; 65 for $10; and 100 for #15, 

AGEenTs WaNTED throughout the country to for 
as. A large compensation will be 
&c., inclosing stamp. Write your ‘Town, Smee 
and State plainly, address 
GOLDSWORTHY BROTHERS, 

163 Broadway, New York. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
Manufactureis of Photographic 


WHOLESALE AND EETAIL, 


501 BROADWAY, Y. 
business of PHOTUG 


and 8 pie Views. 
Of these we ha immense including 
VIEWS OF THE 
Obtained at great expense and forming a complete 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE GREAT UNION CONTEST 
Bull Run, Dutch Gap, 
Pontoon 
burgh, Hanover Junction. 
in Lookout Mountain, 
Savage Station, Chickahominy, 
Fredericksburgh, 
33 
Richmond, Petersburgh, 
Monitors, 
Fort Morgan, Atlanta, 
arleston, Mo 
Plains, 


Saleable they can bay. 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Ow now embraces over 

100 Maj-Gens. Licut-Cols 660 Statesmen, 

Artiste 198 50 Prominent Women. 
3,000 of Works of Art, 

Including of the most celebrated Bagrevings, 

Paiatings, &e. Catalogues sent on receipt ig 

An order for Dosen Pictures from our Catalogue, will 

remit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their order. 


5 HORACE WATERS Grand, Square, and Upright 


ANOS, eae and CABINET ORGANS. 
esale and Retail. To let, and rent allowed if pur- 


ae ray to enliven them in the ir gloom, - 


out of order. No one should 
wit Sent 
ma 


Name, AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, West Troy, N.-¥. 


$10,000 Dottars Rewarp is offered for a better recipe. 
It contains no opium, calomel, or mineral poison, and can 
be safely taken t by the most delicate 

Dr. Wx. vie Lamas stzikes at the 


root of the disease at once. The midst 


Fam relieved by a single dose, and broken up ae a 
few hours’ time. The afflicted do not have to take bottle 
after bottle before they’ find whether this remedy 
ford relief or not. 

This is NO PAREGORIC but one 
used in season, will save the lives of 
effected cures in numerous cases where the most skillful 
physicians in this country and in Europe have been em~ 
plo and have exercised their skill in vain. Cases 
they have PRONOUNCED INOURABLE, and SURREN- 

HOPELESS BEYOND A pOouBT, leaving the pa- 


have been cured by Dr. Hat's Batsam For THE LUNGS, 
and the ‘* VICTIMS OF CONSUMPTION" are now as vigorous 
and strong 1s the most robust amongus. And e cases 

are not isolated ones; they are numerous, and can be 
pointed out in every community where this most unrival- 
ed remedy has been tes Full directions will be found 


PERBRY’S & Frec- 


Lotion, which 
infall & harmless. 
red only 
RY, 49 St., New York, 
Sold by all . Price 
$2 a bottle. for Circular 
Curl Hair. Onéia will- curl 
hair into curls, and 4 6 months. Price b0e., 
by mail. Address M. A. JAGGERS, Cathoun, I. 


J AGGERS. Calhoun, Ml. 
The Improved Elliptic Look-Stitoh 
nd 


to the public, com 


terested cal aod gs Machines. We invite all in- 
and all and THE Hew C before pur- 
ew 


Sen LOOK AT THIS. 


A sample and catalogue of articles every body wants, 
sent free for ten cents. Address 
H. RIVINGTON & CO., 669 Broadway, New York, 


OW TO MAKE CIDER WITHOUT APPLES or 
other fruit. The Hunter's Secret (complete). . i 
formation ot of importance to Lad and numerous other 
worth knowing, will be found in the ‘‘ Boox or Won- 
pees.” For copies send 25 cents to Box 5057, New York. 


HOOPLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


It is over twenty years since this celebrated remedy was 
introduced to the American Public. During this time it 
has hundreds and thousands of the mest aston- 
ishing cures, and its have now reached 
pest ages. Tt has acquired 


OF 
PSOLD EVERY WHERE 


ve in 
bottles sold monthly. by dealers 
“mas. Barnes & Co , Wholesale Agents, 


Roback, Proprietor, Cimeipmati 


and Extreme Simplicity. 


18, 1862 ; 
with attachment, a 


~constracted Novelty, is opera- 
tion, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE 
108 COMPANY, 


Nassau Street, New York. 


LL WORKS ON PHONOGRAPHY HYDROPA- 
Puotoeraruy, 
~ wit Re, Epvoation, &c., 
evers. F E WE 889 Broad 
New York. See our | exer 
Works. AGENTS WANTED. 


91,000,000 ‘Worth 
Watches, Jewelry, and Silverware. 


P 00 to 85 00 
nD. 
at ory amen LAR each is as follows: 
Certificates, naming each article. and its value, are 


placed in sealed and well mixed. One of these 

envelopes will be sent by mail to address on receipt 

of 25 cents; five for $1; eleven for $2; thirty for $5. 
wanted, to whom we offer « special terms and pre- 

miumse. Address, A. & CO., 

86 Beekman Street. O. Box 4270, New York. 


DON’T FOOLISH. 
You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. 
examine ap invention u tly needed by 

4 e sent free by fr Boe. tat oe $6 
Bas: WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 


To a immed Bumber of to in a 
business of indis tility to every bod Address 
VAN ALLEN & BROS., ¥. 


WN 


Intereat 
of New York. sind 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE 
OL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS ix BONDS to bo sold a 
SIXTY CENTS on the Dollar in U. 8. The 
‘Interest thus eg TWELVE PER CENT. IN GOLD, 
or SEVENTEEN U. 3. CURRENCY, at 
present rate um on 
THE YEAR'S INTEREST ALREADY 
PROVIDED. 
desirable investment ever offered. 
Su received and full 
ted by JOHN W. CORLIES & Uo., 


J. N. TYFFT, Financial of the Republic of Mex- 
o. ST Broadway, New York. 
Subscriptions also by Bankers gen- 
erally throughout the United States 


qr ‘rom European Picture Galleries. 

-finished engravings on steel, after the most 

« ,ebrated Sent free 

W. BO Broadway, New York. 


Oo YOU WANT LUAURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My will 
weeks (upon the emooth- 
est face) without or Price $1— 


EITTATINNY!—WHAT IS IT? 
it's the blackberry extant. And thus en- 


UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 


‘ FACTORY, CAMDEN, N. J. 


R. BSTERBROOK & CO, 


WAREHOUSES, 42 Joux Srauxr, New 


Samrizs Prices ow ApriicaTion. TO 
ORDER OF ANY PATTERN on StaMP REQUIRED. 


Cautiom: These Pens are of genuinggamerican man- 

to ™ are, sure 

the of The fac- 

ile of our signature is sufficient security against for- 


imitation. 
a otal Ba ESTERBROOK CO.” 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR 
KBY'S AMERICAN UNION 
WRITING FLUID. 
BEST axp CHEAPEST tae 


735 


The Days of Brass Jewelry are over. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Capital, $2,500,000. 
Great One-Price Gold Sale. 


SELL NO BRASS OR SO-CALLED PLATED 
JEWELRY. 


WARRANT ALL JEWELRY GOLD, 
OR NO SALE. 


Let it be understood that this is 
a by an of manufacturers, on & 
system, that not a single article of 
ined elry is included in the whole immense 


Photograph Albums, _ 


Worth $2,500,000, 
All to be sold for two dollars each, an average price of 
one-fifth the usual cost, and not te_be antil 
Insvzing Tes Worra gon $2. 


Send 25 cents for the Golden Envelope, “bp 
uable receipts and songs; 


CALKINS & CO., 
555 and 560 Broadway, New York. 
Or, if nearer you, 36 South Fgonrth St., 8t. Louis, Mo. ; oF 
83 and 85 Mauison Street, CRicego, Ilinuis. 


“Put Money in in thy Purse.” 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


Positively no Humbug, but a Legitimate 
Money-Making Occupation 


Wanted: Men and Woxk, Fors and Grete, te 
oF INsTRUCTIONS in a very beaut highly popular 
BUSINESS, that can be doae at home, and wa Im- 
MENSELY—a few cents’ worth of material producing sever- 
al dollars’ worth of work, for which there is a ready Da 
MAND in every city, town, and village in the | nion. 

With this Uhart we will forward a PRESENT, consist- 
ing of either 

A Gent's Silver Watch ; 


A Five-Dollar Gold 
A Package of & Greenback, Geunine Maney} 
A spl E ngraving, 14x18; 
A A Fri Friendship Albu 
undred popular Ca: ‘Pletures 
-five Views 


Twenty 
Or some one of a variety of and useful articles. 
Inclose $1 30, for which you will receive the Cuagr end 
a Persent, or send 10 cents for a C1movtar cor $1 fer 16 
une, which names the Present to which you 
be entitled with the-Chart. ‘ 


PARLOR ORGANS. 


The Higues? Paemtum, a Gotp Mepat, 
awarded to ite by the late grent Fair of the 
STITUTE over all competitors for the best instruments. 

A Gold Medal was awarded to CARHART, NEEDHA 
for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition—a 


- just testimonial. The award for the second best imstru- 


ment of this class was made to James M. Pelton, exhibisor 
and agent of the Pelonbet organ; and the third award was 
given to Mason and Hamlin.—Warson’s Art J 

a | Tan speak of them in the highest terma.”—G. W. 
MORG 
“The finest instruments of the elses I-ever saw."— 


GEO. F. BRi 


‘The best instruments of their class. »_we. A KING. 
"The tone ta ca, advance oth. 
et instrument of « ‘HARLES FRA. 


DEL. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 
CARHART, NEEDHAM, & CO., 
New York, 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
TERMS. 
One Copy forone Year . . - - . 9400 
An Extra Copy, gratis, of 
for $20 ov. 


one year, $8 00. 


Publishers will a limited number 
clase Atvertisements for atthe 


: one quarter of a ber, $75 ; 
half, $ $125; whole et’ 
3AZINE is bel ed bo larger than that of any shal 
publication in 


BROTHERS, PUBLIANEKS 
Circulation over 100,000. 
HARPER'S WEEEBLY. 


TERMS. 


And an Extra Copy will 


for 


Tum Bounp Vouturs or fom 
States, free of upon Feceipt of 


the price, 
Half M 


Dollar Vine for in- 
Advertisements, each 


HARPER & ‘BROTHERS, PUBLIAN EES. 


af 


dj 


oe 


_ 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
AMERICAN POCKET | 
TIME-KEEPER. 
FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
The most novel and useful invention of the age. Con- } 
structed on the most approved scientific principles, and . 
@ most expensive or silver repeater, while l 
An exact and Pocket for Ladies price at which it is sold places it of 
and Gentlemen. ton one. It is emphatically timepiece for the million. 
ly cons 
absolute certainty and the utmost precision. More truth- , 
bu or resale any Imrratr sews With OF SINGLE Of ALL KINDS. Makes 
one, with plain or fancy white dial, in gold or silver gilt | [= errrcams to each evolution of the Wheel. Will aamuen, 
ease, only $1, Sent, postage paid, to any part of the coun- RUSYLE, GHIRE, TUCK, KUN UP BRRADTHS, &c., é&c. ; 
try, on receipt of price. Safe delivery guaranteed. Srr- f g J of stitch; Is NOT LIABLE TO GET OUT 
O1AL NOTICR. Qur at only / fl 1f wm, being t machine made, and will 250,000 . 
LEGALLY PROTECTED from ngemen persons / It is no on other patent. 
cautioned from buying ggoffering for sale any Im1raTion, £ / ff | Fans, ond received the ‘cf rich Sltverware, Pine Gold Je 
under no matter what ALTERATION oF Name, or they will e approval of all the p journals and of those who eweilry, 
Tors, who imitate vertisement with & view to swin- ‘} . “Por the dressmaker it is invaluable; for the house- 
dling the public, by offering a useless article (with a slight | Sands of the worst cases of Blind hold it supplies a vacant Ladies’ Book. | 
. W. DELA- { a can use 
Bottle. With single or doubie thread, it silently yet very rap- 
— with a common makes the running stitch ex- 
York Tribune. Tur Proor—-We to send eny eustomer, 
| : é ‘ f Single machines sent to any part of the country per ex- | 12 exchange for the least e they may get for $2, 4 
- of the price, $6. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents want. ustor, fine plate, valued at $10, or a beautiful 00-pic- 
— * ed every where. Circular, containing liberal induce- ture morocco Photograph Album, valued at $6; and you . 
sent free. have a possibility of getting a 
Dz. STRICKLAND'S MELLIPLUOUS COUGH BAL- w 
ma, Whooping- Sore Throat, 
tob 08 or s Druggists. ents per Bottle. | 
WITHOUT REGARD TO COST. nent | 
The goods are of onable styles and most excellen American Consum | bm a Butter-Dish or Castor, worth $10, to « ich 
and are sacrificed in this mauner to relieve The Gr eat ptive | nd Piano, worth $1000. Aleo 
Remedy. | containing list of articles and full partictlars: also 
to agents, to offercd. 
five envelopes sent ; ; for Address 
DR. WM. HALL’S 
BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS : 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Consumption, Decline, Asthma, Eronchitis, 
; fies To be disposed of at ONE DOLLAR each, without ra 
Wasting of Flesh, Night Sweats, Spitting of | + value, not to be paid for until you know what rere 
| Blood, Whooping Cough, Difficulty of Breath- | to receive. 
ing, Cough, Croup, Influenza, Phthisic, Pain 100 Gold Hunting-Case Watches ........each $195 00 
A handsome copy of shakspeare’s Works ; 
A “ Souvenir Gallery ;” 
A“QTL OT! TT 
CONDAS PT ADANTEER 
in pamphiets around each bottle. ; 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers in Family Medicines 
SCOVIL AGEnTs WanTep WHERS. Unequaled induce 
oe The Franklin Publishing Company, 
TO THE LADIES , Box 1498, Philadelphia, Ps. 
&e., & Re bli vate 
Photographic Albums. 
ve were the first to 
we » 
tation of being superior in beauty and ee rye to any other.— 
They will be sen ty mail, FREE, om receipt price. 
The will Sud_our Atbams the most EZere it is! Full instructions by which a person 
PH LILLOTT2 
PENS 
Ma JOSEPH E. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 
| 
| ae self. If you are with any of the diseases for which 
ch onth! ents received for the same. Sec- | it is recommended, such as Dyspepsia, Liver Complain 
ond hand pianos at insted from $60 te $225, Factory and | Nervous Debility, or disorder of the Digestive Organs, it : 
Waren will not fail to sustain ite reputation in recase, For 
coms, No, 481 Broadway, N. Y. Cash paid for second- Tt is alecholle drink 
hand Pianos, Pianos tuned and repaired. sale by all Druggists. It is not an , 
HORACE WATERS. H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist. 504 Broadway, N. Y. 
MUJAVIRO. | ARCANA WATCH 
| world. 50,000 | As and. 0 the, 
| ork. C. | Hunting case, $25. Six for $126, 
CO., 62 F New York. P.O, Box S614, 


